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|| very profitable and very ex- 


| pensive; the 
|| many farmers and the curse of others; at the same time the most ex- 
travagantly praised and the worst abused of all the things we buy and 
This has come about by reason of our too limited knowledge of 
| what plant foods are and their functions in making profitable crops. 
For the average general-crop farmer the biggest single factor in soil 
|| productivity is humus—rotted straw, clover leaves and stems, peavines, 


reliance of 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH FERTILIZERS 


" —From Alabama Experiment Station 


Note the Value of Crimson Clover in Increasing the Crop 





use. 


cotton and corn stalks. The farmer who fills 
his soil chuck full of this material has taken out 
the best drouth insurance known. Moreover, 
if a large part of the humus is obtained from 
such soil-building crops as clovers, peas and 
beans, there need be no money spent for fertili- 
zers like cottonseed meal and nitrate of soda. 
The man who does not know the wonderful 
value of humus has yet to learn his agricultural 
ABC's. 

Next in importance comes nitrogen, and the 
man who for the last five years has been doing 
really good farming has no need to purchase it, 
for his methods have been such that he has been 
using the peas, beans and clovers to draw down 
and store in his soil the millions of dollars worth 
in the air above his farm. Have you worried 
over your heavy bill for cottonseed meal? Have 


|} you winced at the prices charged for a ton of 


nitrate of soda? 
worry no more. 





use generally pays. 
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Fill your soils with humus from the legumes, and 
This is lesson number two. 

Phosphoric acid, which comes in the familiar acid phosphate, is 
needed practically everywhere for nearly all crops. 
get it except buy it, but it is one of the least expensive elements and its 


There is no way to 


Potassium or potash comes to us most com- 
monly in the form of kainit and muriate and sul- 
phate of potassium, and, along with nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid, is the third most commonly 
needed plant food. For tobacco, potatoes and 
most fruits potash apparently is needed all over 
the South; but for cotton, corn and small grain 
west of a line drawn from Mobile, Ala., to Rich- 
mond, Va., by way of Macon, Ga., Columbia, S. 
C., and Raleigh, N. C., its use has seldom paid. 
So whether we use it depends upon where we 
are and what we are growing. 

These simple statements summarize the essen- 
tial facts about fertilizers and soil fertility. Isn’t 
1915 a good year to resolve that henceforth we 
shall really know what plant foods we need and 
what we buy; isn’t it high time we quit talking 
in terms of ‘‘guano*’ and learn what fertilizers 
are and what they do? 

















‘The Thinkers of the 
Country Are the 
Tobacco Chewers” — 


said one of the greatest thinkers 
this country ever produced. 





Says the Banker: 


‘The daily care of other people’s 

money takes heavy toll from a 

man’s nerves and brain. The 

banker who can find a tobacco that will 

lend keenness and calmness to his brain 

without exacting compound interest from 

his nerves, has found something to be 
thankful for.’’ 


PICNIC TWIST is just that sort of tobacco— 
full of mildness and natural sweetness that you 
can’t find in heavy tobacco and without a heavy 
tobacco’s ‘‘come back’’ on the nerves. 


Only the mild mellow part of the leaf goes into 
the soft, convenient PICNIC TWISTS. 
Isn’t that the sort of a chew you want? 


Dic Ntc lwis 


CHEWING TOBACCO 
** The Thinkers of the Country Are the Tobacco Chewers’ 


The sensible, economical way to buy PICNIC TWIST 
is by_the 50c drum of 11 twists, that preserves its freshness. 























D2? you want a really cheap engine—that is, 
one that does the most work at the least ex- 


pense? If you do, don’t missa single chance to compare 
I HC engines with any others you see or hear about. 

‘Take time enough to buy your engine, Learn enough about 
I H C engines so that you can makecomparisons of weight distribu- 
tion, valve sizes, fuel systems, bearing materials and sizes, equip 
ment, oiling systems, safety devices, etc. 

When 77s know these things you know engines, Then you can 
buy surely, safely, and easily, the really cheap engine you need—an 
I H C engine of the right size and style for your work. 

IHC oil engines—Mogul and Titan—are made in all sizes from 
1 to 50-horse power and in every approved style—stationary, 
skidded, portable, tank and hopper cooled, vertical and horizontal. 
‘They operate on gasoline, kerosene and even lower grade oils, and 
on gas or alcohol, 

When you buy an I HC engine, the engine is not all you get for 
your money. Our service is worth knowing about. See the local 
dealer who handles I H C engines or write us for full information. 


International Harvester Company of America 


Inco’ ed 
CHICAGO es 


Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 








When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


With a Cole Plain View Planter you can plant corn, peanuts, beans, peas 
more accurately than you could ever plant them before. It isn’t a “‘blind’® planter. 
The seed plate runs on an angle of 45 degrees. Walking behind it you see this bot- 
tom turning up the seed and dropping them one by one into the spout before your 
eyes. You never saw anything like it. ‘The most wonderful planter ever made. 

Sr ae a 2 


Shr ru. PLAIN VIEW. 
hh | SEED PLANTER 
No Brush and No Metal Cut-off. 
Never-failing Gravitation 
Selects the Seed 


y etc., 


This planter is being used upon hundreds of farms 

and has proven itself an ideal planter for corn and similar seed. 

Don’t think of buying a Planter this year until you have seen the 

Cole Plain View—the newest of the Cole Labor-Saving Imple- 
ments. One dealer in each town can sell the Cole Planter. If you 
don’t know his name, write us for it. You can buy directfreight prepaid 


if fer. 
Ht you prefers. eITE TODAY FOR CATALOG 


. price and full particulars about our LABOR-SAVING IMPLEMENTS for 
wide-awake farmers. 


' The Cole Manufacturing Co. 
Boz 300 - Charlotte, N.C, 





E prepared to sell what there is a cash 

demand for. When you own a Led- 

better you need no other planter for 
any of these and similar crops. 


‘One Seed” By ] 
: Corn and ae ~*~ 7 4 
Plants cotton a single seed every one to five inches 

apart—uniformly spaced, no bunches, no skips; 
corn a grain every 8 to 48 inches, without skips; 
other seed with same certainty and precision. 

Plants down inthe furrow orupon the ridge and 

covers uniformly. g 
Positive force feed insures a full stand of all plente without waste 


of seed and you see every seed as it comes out of the hopper. Five seed 
plates give twenty-five adjustments f r quantity of seed planted. 


Write for Books—FREE 


Send your name on a postal for full particulars, or send us $14.00 for § 
No. 2, without fertilizer, or 319.00 for No. 20, with fertilizer (Pea- 
nut Attachment $1.50 extra), and we will deliver the “ 
planter you order all freight charges prepaid. uF, 

We carry stock in every Southern State and guarantee Y 
prompt and safe delivery to you. 


THE SOUTHERN PLOW Co. 
811 Pacific Avenue Dallas, Texas 


Cotton,Corn, 
Peas, Sorghum, 
Millet, Cane 
and 
Peanuts 


7 our unquali- 


fied agree- 
ment 


sure your 
Satisfaction 
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epeating Rifle 
25 Rim-Fire, eight shots, 24-inch 


round barrel, $13.15; octagon 
barrel, $15.00. 


25-20 or .32-20, 
tagon ba: 


rel only, 


& 
a 


-25 Rim Fire 

for all game smaller than 
eer. Uses cartridges of sure 
prising accuracy up to 200 yards; 
powerful and reliable; and cheap because 
rim-fire. .25-20 and .32-20 use regular 
and high velocity cartridges. owerful enough 
for deer; excellent for target work, foxes, geese, 


woodchucks, etc.; safe for settled districts, 


ill like the quick, smooth-working “‘pump-action;”’ the 

PoE... 4 Special Smokeless Steel barrel; the modern solid-top 

and side ejector for rapid, accurate firing, increased safety and 
convenience. It has e-down construction and Ivory Bead front sights 


these cost extra on other rifles. 
Tie Marlin Firearms Q, 


Send 3 stamps postage for 
128 page catalog of all 5 
139 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Marlin rifles and shot« 








Made in One and Two Horse Sizes. Sets low, 
so that wind does not interfere with sowing. 
Scatters very evenly. Sows all brands of 
Standard Commercial Fertilizers, Nitrate of 
Soda, Land Plaster, Granulated Calcium Chlo- 
ride, Marl, Dry Wood Ashes, etc. Range of 
quantity \from 75 to 3,000 quarts per acre. 
‘Guaranteed in every way. Send for the Su- 
perior Broadcast Fertilizer Folder. Get posted 
and then go to your implement dealer and 
insist on seeing the Superior, “The Name 
Tells a True Story.” 


SURTROR BREADCAST poe ih lex AMERICAN SEEDING Vacun 


OK INCORPORATED 


N 
———N\, SermncrienD Onto, L,S.A. 


BROWN'S FENCE BARGAIN BOOK (== 
ine PHP REE /.. 


Don’t buy a rod of fence til 

you know Brown’s hig 

quality and money-saving 
direct-from-factory prices, freight paid 

anywhere. Basic open hearth wire, double galvanized. 
SPECIAL BARGAIN PRICES—i3 cents per Rod up 
_ ¢ Over 150 styles for hogs, sheep, horses, cattle, poultry, rabbits, etc. 
ORNAMENTAL LAWN FENCES AND GATES—Cheap—handsome—durable. 
pe Write today for new catalog, bargain prices and samples of Brown Fence, 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. Dept. 87 Cleveland, Ohie 
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When writing to advertisers say: ‘‘I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 
ing it carries.’ 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 








Peanuts and Corn Should Be Fed 
Together 


READER wants to know 
Spanish peanuts compare 
corn for feeding hogs?” 

It is impossible to compare unlike 
things and, therefore, no comparison 
that will be of much value can be 
made between corn and peanuts fed 
alone. The two fed together will be 
worth much more than the same 
quantity of each fed separately. If 
fed alone the peanuts may prove bet- 
ter for pigs and brood sows, but posi- 
tively neither should form the ex- 
clusive feed for any kind of hogs, 
while together they form an excellent 
ration. 

We believe the average land suita- 
ble for growing peanuts will produce 
cheaper pork from this crop than 
from corn, but there may be land that 
will produce cheaper pork when 
planted to corn. When hogs graze 
or gather the peanuts themselves and 
then are fed about one-third or one- 
fourth of a ration of corn to balance 
up the peanuts, which are rich in pro- 
tein while corn is rich in carbohy- 
drates, cheap pork will usually be 
made, and cheaper than if either feed 
is used alone. The question is not 
which is better, but the chief point is 
that when combined they form an ex- 
cellent ration for cheap pork pro- 
duction. But if compelled to choose 
only one we would select peanuts on 
average Southern soil. 

A bushel of Spanish peanuts weighs 
about 28 pounds, while a bushel of 
corn weighs 56 pounds, but we think 
it as easy to produce 50 bushels of 
peanuts as 25 bushels of corn, and on 
light soils easier. And while the 
hogs will harvest either, the peanut 
vines may be cut for hay when in the 
best condition for hay making and 
then the hogs be allowed to gather 
the nuts. 

The Arkansas Experiment Station 
found in one experiment that an acre 
of peanuts was equal for pork pro- 
duction to 85 bushels of corn and in 
another, when one-half ration of corn 
was fed with the peanuts, an acre of 
peanuts proved equal to 52.9 bushels 
of corn. 

At the Alabama Experiment Station 
in five experiments with one-half ra- 
tion of corn and peanut pasture the 
average value of an acre of peanuts 
equalled a little over 47 bushels of 
corn and in one test with peanuts 
alone an acre was equal to 50.8 bush- 
els of corn. 


“how 
with 





A Problem in Transportation 

GEORGIA reader writes: “I live 

48 miles from a railroad and it 
costs me 50 cents a hundred to haul 
freight. Will it pay to buy commer- 
cial fertilizers at present prices and 
pay the above freight charges to put 
under corn or peas?” 

It is doubtful if this man can afford 
to use commercial fertilizers on corn. 
Corn does not respond as profitably 
to commercial fertilizers as many 
other crops, and to add $10 a ton to 

he cost of the average commercial 
fertilizer makes the risk rather too 

reat. 

If commercial fertilizers are used— 
hat is, the ready-mixed fertilizers— 

nly those of the highest grade 
should be purchased, because the 
hauling costs no more per ton on 
high-grade goods than on low-grade. 

It is safe to state that this man 
should not use ready-mixed com- 
mercial fertilizers, for he should 
gather his nitrogen with peas and 


other legumes. If he does this, it is 
quite possible, if his land is not too 
sandy, that he may get along without 
buying any potash; for if he fills his 
clay or clay loam soils full of humus, 
enough potash may be set free or 
made available for the use of the 
crops. It is certain that if he buys 
potash he should use muriate or 
high-grade sulphate and not kainit; 
because the freight on the kainit will 
be four times as much for every 
pound of actual plant food or potash 
obtained. It is quite possible that it 
will pay him to haul phosphoric acid 
to apply to peas and other legumes. 
In fact, we think it will, for his soil 
is probably deficient in phosphoric 
acid and he can get it to add to the 
soil, or to maintain the supply already 
present, in no other way. 

If he had his land sufficiently sup- 
plied with humus then he could not 
only buy a pound of phosphoric acid 
much cheaper, but the freight would 
only be half as much per pound of 
phosphoric acid obtained in ground 
phosphate rock as in acid phosphate; 
but as he cannot afford to use a heavy 
application it is important that what 
he buys be available to feed the 
plants. Therefore, while we doubt if 
it will pay him to haul commercial 
fertilizers to apply to corn, we be- 
lieve it will very probably pay him to 
haul the highest-grade acid phosphate 
he can buy to put on cowpeas and 
other legumes. 





A PROBLEM IN FEEDING DAIRY 
COWS 


Silage and Home-grown Roughage 
Should Be Used First, Supplement- 
ed by Cottonseed Meal, and Then 
the Higher Priced Concentrates if 
Cows Will Pay for Them 


READER wants a bulletin giving 

the digestible nutrients in feeding 
stuffs. Also, “which is the cheapest, 
corn and cob meal at $22 a ton or 
dried brewers’ grains at $32 per ton, 
to balance a ration with corn silage, 
cottonseed meal and corn stover?” 

Practically every state experiment 
station has at some time issued bulle- 
tins giving the composition and di- 
gestibility of feeding stuffs, and these 
may be had free by writing for them. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 22 on “The 
Feeding of Farm Animals,” issued by 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C.,, also 
gives this information and may be 
had free by writing for it. Our Ref- 
erence Special, issued February 14, 
1914, also contains this and much oth- 
er useful information. 

We are not told the kind of animals 
for which a balanced ration is desired, 
but since the printed letterhead of 
our inquirer shows that he is a breed- 
er of Jersey cattle, we shall assume 
that the inquiry applies to the feeding 
of dairy cattle. 

The following shows the digestible 
nutrients in 100 pounds of corn and 
cob meal and dried brewers’ grains: 





Dried 
Brewers’ 
Grains 
Lbs. 

Dige stible Pechete- 20.0 


‘arbohydrates - \ 32.2 
3 Fat B 6.0 


Corn 
— Cob 











Now, in feeding dairy cows it will 
be economical to feed all the silage 
and corn stover the cows will eat and 
then an amount of cottonseed meal 
which will be safe and which will not 
seriously affect the quality of the but- 
ter. These are the feeds on hand and 


which are the cheapest. Let us sup- 
pose that a cow is fed 35 pounds of 
silage, 10 pounds of corn stover and 
4 pounds of cottonseed meal a day, 
and then if we compare the nutrients 
which these contain with the accepted 
standards for feeding dairy cows we 
are in a position to determine which 
of the two feeds, corn and cob meal 
or dried brewers’ grains, will be best 
to add to this ration. 





Carbo- 
Ration ia hy- 
drates 
. Lbs. 
35 Ib. Silage-___- 4.97 
10 ‘‘ Corn Stover 3.60 


4 ‘“ Cottonseed Meal_-| 1. 182 
9.39 














Standards for dairycows 
11.0 Ibs. milk a gs aie .60 10.00 
16.6 ‘ a y 11.00 40 
le Os 13.00 50 
27.5 ‘ v3 13.00 -80 














It will be seen that our trial ration 
contains practically enough fat and 
carbohydrates, taken together, to 
meet the needs of a cow giving 11 
pounds of milk a day, and rather 
more protein than is necessary; 
therefore for such a cow we would 
suggest cutting out about one pound 
of cottonseed meal and adding noth- 
ing. 

This same ration contains a little 
more protein than is necessary for 
a cow giving 16.6 pounds of milk a 
day, but has a little less carbohy- 
drates and fat, taken together, than 
the standard for such a cow calls for. 
The excess of fat nearly makes up for 
the deficiency in the carbohydrates 
and what it lacks is made up by the 
excess of protein, so this ration is 
perhaps as good and as economical as 

can be made up for such a cow, and 
we advise against adding anything to 
it, because the expense of such an ad- 
dition is not justified by the milk pro- 
duced. But for the cow giving 22 
pounds of milk a day, more protein 
and at least three pounds more car- 
bohydrates are required. 

If this cow will take 40 pounds of 
silage a day we would give it to her 
as the cheapest means of supplying 
the needed carbohydrates; but if she 
will not consume more roughage, 
then we would try the addition of 
some corn and cob meal asd see if the 
increased flow of milk will pay for the 
increased cost of this corn and cob 
meal added to our basic or trial ra- 
tion. It is evident why we select the 
corn and cob meal instead of the 
dried brewers’ grains, because it is 
chiefly carbohydrates we need to 
bring this trial ration up to the stand- 
ard for a 22-pound cow, and corn and 
cob meal contains 60 per cent of di- 
gestible carbohydrates while dried 
brewers’ grains only contain 32.2 per 
cent and costs $10 more per ton. 

Let us add 5 pounds of corn and cob 
meal and then we have a ration con- 
taining 2.4 pounds of digestible pro- 
tein, 12.39 pounds of carbohydrates 
and .82 pounds of digestible fats. This 
is near enough the standard require- 
ments of a cow giving 22 pounds of 
milk a day, and the only question to 
be settled is will the cow give enough 
more milk on this ration, over and 
above what she will give on our trial 
or basic ration, to pay a profit on the 
cost of adding the 5 pounds of corn 
and cob meal. This question can only 
be answered by the cow, and a trial 
must be made to obtain her answer. I 
suspect that she will, but our answer 
is more or less of a guess, while the 
cow can answer it positively. 

For the cow giving 27.5 pounds of 
milk a day no more carbohydrates are 
required than for the 22-pound cow 
and it is, therefore, evident we must 
go to some feed rich in protein to ob- 
tain the increased protein she re- 
quires. Cottonseed meal is our 
cheapest protein feed, but we are al- 
ready feeding 4 pounds a day and that 
it probably as much as we can feed 


in winter without making the butter 
too hard and “tallowy.” Here, again, 
we would increase the silage if the 
cow will take it, but if she will sot 
we must increase our trial ration up 
to her requirements by the addition 
of grain or concentrates. In fact, it 
is quite certain that it will be neces« 
sary to increase the grain ration, even 
above that suggested for the 22- pound 
cow. 

If we add 4 pounds of corn and cob 
meal and 3 pounds of brewers’ grains 
to our basic or trial ration, we shall 
have a ration containing 2.95 pounds 
of digestible protein, 12.75 pounds car- 
bohydrates and .96 pound fat. This 
is near enough the standard for a 
cow giving 27.5 pounds of milk a day. 

The standard requirements for such 
a cow could be more cheaply supplied 
by adding 1% pounds of cottonseed 
meal and 5 pounds of corn and cob 
meal to our trial basic ration than by 
adding 3 pounds of dried brewers’ 
grains and 4 pounds of corn and cob 
meal; but this would make 514 pounds 
of cottonsed meal a day, which is 
rather more than it is probably advis- 
able to feed, although a cow recciv~ 
ing silage and giving 27.5 pounds of 
milk a day is likely to take 5% pounds 
of cottonseed meal a day without in- 
jury. It is safer, however, to make 
up the additional protein required 
from the dried brewers’ grains and as 
a general practice we would not ads 
vise feeding over 5 pounds of cottons 
seed meal a day to a cow giving any 
quantity of milk, even when getting 
silage. 

If our inquirer only had some good 
legume hay raised on the place, wel 
he might substitute for the corn stov- 
er, for the deep milking cows, then by 
increasing the silage the high-priced 
brewers’ grains’ need not be pure 
chased, 

We have discussed this question at 
considerable length, because we wish- 
ed to use it as an illustration of how 
rations for dairy cows should be made 
up. First, give all the silage, corn 
stover, legume hay or other cheap 
roughage produced on the place that 
the cows will take. Then add three 
to five pounds of cottonseed meal 
day, according to the milk produced, 
and then for the cows giving over 25 
pounds of milk a day add only such 
high-priced purchased feeds as wheat 
bran, brewers’ grains and corn, as the 
cows may require or will pay for in 
increased flow of milk. 





We are asked if it will be desirable 
to attempt to patch up a stand of 
oats, partially winter-killed, by drill- 
ing in seed this spring. If grain is 
desired and the oats are expected to 
ripen together we advise against any 
such attempt. The spring-sown oats, 
if of the same variety, will be later, 
If the fall-sown oats are one of the 
Red Rust-proof varieties and hay is 
the object it is quite possible that 
3urt oats drilled in this spring, asi 
soon as the land is in suitable condi- 
tion, might add to the yield and mas 
ture sufficiently near the same time 
to serve for making hay. 

7 < 

We do not believe tha 

hulls are good rougha; 

The stomach of the horse 

and digestion rapid and we 

more nutritious and easily digested 
roughage should be used, but where 
hay is particularly scarce and high- 
priced hulls may not be used as a part 
of the roughage—probably not over 
half, or five or six pounds a day—for 
farm work stock. More might be 
used for idle horses and mules, if the 
necessity be urgent. 





Our greatest offer 
and one new subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when you 
renew. 


is one old subscriber 
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< What Farmers Want to Know 





By W. F. MASSEY 








SOME FACTS ABOUT FERTILIZERS 


The Real Farmer Only Needs to Buy 
Phosphoric Acid and Potash, and 
in Many Sections Only Phosphoric 
Acid—What Lime Does 


CHEMIST once told an audience 

of farmers at an institute that 

commercial fertilizers were not 
intended for the permanent improve- 
ment of the soil, but for the immed- 
iate production of crops at a profit. 
The farmers of the South have been 
acting on this idea for generations, 
and where they have done this their 
fand has grown poorer and the need 
for fertilizers greater year after year. 

Considering the soil only a place 
to put fertilizers in and take out 
crops, counting only the immediate 
apparent profit, is not farming. It is 
simply gambling on the chances of 
the seasons, and making the soil-a 
sort of faro bank from which you 
may get profit provided everything 
works your way, but which in final 
result is the impoverishment of the 
gambler. Commercial fertilizers, or 
rather the chemicals employed in 
making them, are essential in our 
modern agriculture when judiciously 
and liberally used, and when thus 
used they are a most important 
means for the permanent improve- 
ment of the soil, through their pro- 
moting the growth of the crops that 
bring fertility to the soil through the 
increase of the humus-making mate- 
rials. 

But the simple buying of a com- 
mercial mixture because it is labeled 
Jones’s Crop Producer or Brown’s 
Special for Tobacco or Smith’s Spec- 
ial for Wheat, when analysis shows 
that every one of them is the same 
thing, is not a wise way to buy the 
goods. Brand names are merely pro- 
prietary, and tell nothing about the 
value of the article. ‘ 
Farmers to Blame for Use of Low- 

grade Goods 

ERTILIZER manufacturers cannot 

be blamed for making low-grade 
fertilizers, with as much worthless 
filler as of valuable matter, since 
farmers want a fertilizer that they can 
buy for little money, not realizing that 
men do not give something for noth- 
ing. The low price is invariably the 
mark of lower plant food value, for 
it is the nitrogen, phosphoric acid 
and potash that cost and not the fill- 
er, though the purchaser pays for the 
handling and sacking of the filler too. 

What the farmer needs to know is 
what the article offered him consists 
of, and whether it is all needed on his 
soil. Now the man who farms with 
the chemist’s idea that fertilizers are 
only used for the immediate produc- 
tion of crops and not for the perma- 
nent improvement of the soil, will al- 
ways have to buy a complete fertil- 
izer or one that contains a due per- 
centage of nitrogen, phosphoric acid 
and potash. 

But the man who is farming and 
studying the needs of his soil and the 
best means for maintaining and in- 
creasing its productivity will study 
what plant food material he especial- 
ly needs to buy and use with liberal- 
ity, and what he does not need to buy. 

Millions of dollars are annually 
thrown away by the Southern farm- 
ers in the purchase of materials which 
they would not need to buy if they 
had their land in the proper course 
of treatment, but which they must 
buy, simply because they are gam- 
bling and not farming. 

In all the red clay uplands of the 
South there is an almost inexhausti- 
ble store of insoluble potash, which 
through the use of lime and the in- 
crease of organic decay in the soil 
can be brought into use as fast as 
crops need it, and yet men who are 
cultivating these same lands are to- 
day wondering what they will do be- 


cause of the lack of potash on the 
market. 

And all over the South farmers are 
selling vast amounts of nitrogen in 
cotton seed and then buying a couple 
of hundred pounds of the low grade 
2-8-2 to replace ten times as much 
nitrogen as they have sold, not real- 
izing that if they farmed instead of 
being planters, they would never need 
to buy an ounce of nitrogen, or am- 
monia, as the fertilizer men like to 
write it. 

It therefore resolves itself into the 
fact that on the red hills of the South 
the only plant food that the farmer 
who really farms needs to buy as a 
chemical is phosphorus in some com- 
bination, either in acid phosphate, ba- 
sic slag or bone meal, and the same 
amount of money paid for the com- 
plete fertilizer mixture would give 
him a far more liberal supply of what 
he must buy, since there is no possi- 


farmer and his son leaned up against 
the fence and wondered what they 
would do with all the crops the lime 
was making. But years later the old 
man was gone, and the son leaned up 
against the fence and wondered what 
in the world was the matter with the 
land, it has fallen off so badly.” 

Liming is a great aid in pieparing 
the soil for the greater preauction of 
the legume crops, but lining of itself 
with the idea that lime is a fertilizer 
only, will never make the soil fertile. 

“Liming land without manure 

Makes the farm and farmer poor” 
is as true today as when it was saida 
hundred years ago. But there is to- 
day little land in the Cotton Belt 
which does not need liming as a start 
towards its permanent improvement, 
for clover will not thrive in an acid 
soil, and clover and other legumes are 
needed in farm improvement—in fact 
are essential. 





Tomatoes for Market 


ROM South Carolina: “I have a 
fine home market for tomatoes 
and intend to plant an acre of very 
rich, well drained and mellow soil, 





most important years of its life. 
ideals of the community. 

The sanitation should be perfect. The 
disease and death. 


work otherwise. 


houses and grounds are more powerful 


children from school. 


all its interests to school, and keeping 
ever be. 


state and the nation. 





THE SCHOOLHOUSE AN INDEX TO 
CIVILIZATION 


6 bien schoolhouse is the temple which we erect to the God of childhood. The 
schoolroom is the home of the child during the most important hours of the 
The schoolroom, the schoolhouse, and the 
school grounds constitute the best index to the degree of civilization and tothe 


Everything about the school should be beautiful, clean, and wholesome. 


life and gain strength for its duties should not bea hotbed for the germs of 
That the time in school may be used to best advantage, 
the child should be under the most favorable conditions. 
Since ideals formed in childhood from its environment and 
daily associations go with us through life, the cleanliness and beauty of school- 


the cleanliness and beauty of private homes and public buildings .in the com- 
munities where the children live as grown-up menand women. 
impressions of ugliness, dirt and disease accumulating from day to day, drive 
The attractiveness of beauty, cleanliness, sweetness, and 
comfort increasing from day to day, is more powerful in bringing the child and 


As are the school and the schoolhouse, so will be the home, the city, the 
For every community the motto should be; 
Schools—Health, Comfort, and Beauty.’ 

—P. P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of Education, 
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ble way to get the phosphorus other- 
wise, while he can get the nitrogen 
and potash through the improving 
crops grown and ‘the proper treat- 
ment of his soil. 

“For the last 20 years I have made 
an average of 40 bushels of wheat an 
acre on my farm, where formerly half 
that was a good crop, and during this 
time I have bought no fertilizer but 
acid phosphate.” Thus wrote to me 
an old and successful Maryland farm- 
er. But he invested more money in 
acid phosphate for his wheat than the 
average cotton planter in the South 
spends for a complete fertilizer. In 
fact he bought a greater amount than 
when he too was using a complete 
fertilizer, and it paid in the perma- 
ent improvement of his land through 
the great production of clover. 

Occasional liming is of course of 
great value in the improvement of the 
land. But when you find that a lim- 
ing produces good results through 
restoring the somewhat alkaline con- 
dition of your soil, do not jump to the 
conclusion that lime is all that you 
need to make your land rich, for if 
you use lime with that idea you will 
soon find that it can be used to im- 
poverish the land. In my young days 
I was a college student in the beauti- 
ful Cumberland Valley of Pennsyl- 
vania, in the midst of the old furore 
for liming. The farmers had found 
good results from liming and they 
had gone into a craze about it, and 
were using it at rate of 200 bushels 
an acre. As the humorous Bob Seeds 
said in a lecture to farmers, “The old 


and would like to know the best va- 
riety to plant, and what fertilizer 
to use. Have plenty of barnyard ma- 
nure, but would like to know if any 
commercial fertilizer is needed.” 

Noting that you say the soil is 
very rich, I would hardly use stable 
or barnyard manure on the tomatoes. 
A mixture of one-fourth cottonseed 
meal and three-fourths acid phos- 
phate broadcast at the rate of 1,000 
pounds an acre will make good to- 
matoes. For the earliest I plant the 
Langdon Earliana, advertised re- 
cently in The Progressive Farmer, 
and as a close succession, Bonny 
Best. For the later crop the Stone 
is as good as any, and Maule’s Suc- 
cess is fine, too. I sowed my Earliana 
seed early in February in my green- 
house. They will be transplanted to 
boxes there and in March will be set 
in a frame under glass sashes, set- 
ting the plants four inches apart and 
keeping them as hardy as possible 
by exposing them to the air in sunny 
weather, to get them toughened for 
the late crop, I sow seed in the 
open ground early in April and trans- 
plant from the seed bed. 





Onions Once More 
ROM North Carolina: 
me know the best way to raise 
onions for winter market, how to 
work them and what fertilizer to use. 
I mean dry onions.” 
In The Progressive Farmer for Au- 
gust 1, 1914, I gave full instructions 
about growing onions, green and 


“Please let 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ripe, but every few days a letter 
similar to the above comes to hand, 
and many people do not seem to read 
the paper. 

The earliest ripe onion is the Yel- 
low Potato onion, which is grown 
from sets planted in September, and 
as it ripens in June it will come on 
the market when onions are gener- 
ally scarce and will bring more mon- 
ey than any onion will in winter. 
3ut this onion is not a good keeper, 
and for the winter you should grow 
onions directly from seed. This can 
be easily done by using the seed of 
the New England varieties. I prefer 
the Southport Yellow Globe. A light 
sandy loam is best, and a soil well 
supplied with humus. You will need 
1,500 pounds an acre of a high-grade 
fertilizer—if practicable one con- 
taining about 3 per cent nitrogen, 8 
per cent phosphoric acid and 10 per 
cent potash. 

The seed are sown with a garden 
seed drill in rows 15 inches apart, and 
thinned to three inches. Cultivation 
is done with one of the hand wheel 
cultivators, and to make onions you 
must get right down on your knees 
and pull out every sprig of grass and 
weeds. When the tops fall over they 
should be pulled and cured with the 
tops on and stored for the winter in 
a dark -cold place. A little freezing 
now and then will not harm them as 
much as keeping them too warm. 

To make the crop the seed must 
be sown as early as the soil can be 
worked in good shape, and not later 
than March 1. Then you can follow 
the crop with peas to turn under in 
the fall, and the land treated in this 
way can be planted in onions for 
many years. 





Irish Potatoes and Celery 


ROM North Carolina: “I have a 

piece of bottom land which I wish 
to plant in Irish potatoes. It is a 
deep sandy loam and in a high state 
of cultivation. What kind of pota- 
toes and what fertilizer should be 
used? I want to get the potatoes on 
the market here as soon as large 
enough and then follow with celery 
on the same land, and I would like to 
have some points on the cultivation 
of celery, the best variety and kind 
of fertilizer.” 

If you have a good home market 
and can dispose of your crop at re- 
tail you may do well with early Irish 
potatoes, but so far as growing them 
for Northern shipment is concern- 
ed the prospect is anything but fav- 
orable, and I fear that there is going 
to be heavy loss all over the South 
from farmers rushing into potatoes. 
You will need 1,000 to 1,500 pounds 
an acre of a good high-grade fertil- 
izer, strong in phosphoric acid and 
potash. 

You cannot grow the early fall 
celery in your climate with any suc- 
cess. The only crop of celery for 
your section is the crop to come in 
after Christmas. The Giant Pascal 
is a good variety and far better than 
any of the self-blanching sorts. Sow 
ithe seed early in April and as soon 
as large enough to handle transplant 
to another bed in rows six inches 
apart and two inches in the rows, to 
get strong rooted plants for setting 
in August. As to the subsequent 
treatment, I will write fully on this 
page at the proper time. 





Tobacco Planting Machine 


ROM South Carolina: “What do 

you think of the tobacco planter? 
Will it pay to buy one for 25 acres? 
I have an oyster factory and have 
been using a good deal of burnt lime. 
Can I get as good results from 
grinding the shells as from burning 
them?” 

The planting machine is largely 
used where I live by the sweet po- 
tato growers, and it will pay any one 
to buy one for 25 acres of setting. 
Yes, you can get good results from 
the ground shells if ground fine and 
used in double the amount that you 
would use burnt lime. 
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|The Buying and Judicious Use of Commercial Fertilizers 


Article No. 9 on “Diversification and Independence in 1915!”’ 


By TAIT BUTLER 














AVING sold our farms piece- 
H meal, by selling too large a part 

of the plant foods they con- 
tained, and having also allowed the 
best part of our soil to wash and 
leach away, we must now buy them 
back at greatly advanced prices. This 
is a simple, truthful statement of why 
we must now buy commercial fertil- 
izers in such large quantities. 

But having elected to sell raw pro- 
ducts, rather than grow feedstuffs 
and sell finished products; or in oth- 
er words, having sold our farms 
piecemeal, and having allowed them 
to leach and wash away, rather than 
cover the cultivated lands with win- 
ter-growing crops—legumes—we must 
now buy back at least a part of what 
we have sold, or allowed to escape 
otherwise, in the form of commercial 
fertilizers. 

In this trying year of 1915 it is no 
theory, but a serious condition which 
confronts us. If a judicious use of 
commercial fertilizers will enable us 
to produce our crops more economi- 
cally or with greater net profit—and 
all past experience proves that it will 
—then it is not only ridiculous, it is 
suicidal, to allow misguided advisers, 
or prejudice, or false ideas of econo- 
my to prevent us using those fertiliz- 
ers which will increase our net profits. 

The low price of cotton is not a 
good reason for using no fertilizers, 
but it is rather a good reason for us- 
ing fertilizers. But we should use 
only such kinds and such quantities 
as the increased yield usually obtain- 
ed will make profitable at present 
prices of crops and fertilizers. 

This is no time for buying plant 
foods not needed, nor for paying 
more for our fertilizers than is nec- 
essary. 


st 
Home Mixing a Local Problem 


HE question whether one should 

buy and use ready-mixed fertiliz- 
ers or should buy the materials need- 
edand do his own mixing is always an 
important one; but it is an individual 
question to be decided by individual 
conditions. The man who knows suf- 
ficient of the subject to buy the mate- 
rials and mix them intelligently and 
uses considerable quantities may well 
afford to do his own mixing; but the 
average farmer who does not possess 
the knowledge necessary to buy the 
materials judiciously and mix them 
intelligently, or the man who uses 
only small quantities, will usually find 
it advantageous to buy ready-made 
goods. 

Buying coéperatively for cash and 
the using of only such plant foods 
and in such quantities as will lead to 
the most economical production offer 
much larger opportunities for econo- 
my to the average small farmer, than 
does home mixing. 

The most important point in the 
buying of any fertilizer material is to 
buy or pay for the material on the 
basis of the plant food it contains. 
To do this is not a difficult matter. If 
the buyer only remembers that “per 
cent” means “per hundred”; that for 
instance, 4 per cent of nitrogen means 
that in 100 pounds of the material 
there are 4 pounds of nitrogen, then 
it is a simple matter to calculate the 
relative cost of nitrogen in different 
materials. The same applies to the 
other term used to measure nitrogen 
—ammonia. And if in one material 
the plant food is stated in terms of 
nitrogen and in another in terms of 
ammonia it is only necessary to mul- 
tiply the per cent of ammonia by 14 





This series of articles will run throughout 
the year, the next two articles in the series 
being: 

March 6—A Planting Calendar for South- 
ern. Farmers, 

March 13—Good Preparation is Half Cul- 
tivation. 


and divide by 17 to reduce it to nitro- 
gen. 

One other point is of importance in 
most cases. Nitrogen-containing ma- 
terials like cottonseed meal, tankage, 
blood, fish scraps, ete., must decay 
in the soil before the nitrogen they 
contain is available for feeding the 
crops. These materials usually decay 
fast enough to feed a crop having a 
long growing period like cotton and 
corn. Nitrate of soda, sulphate of 
ammonia, cyanamid, etc. are mere 
readily soluble and are more suitable 
for feeding quick growing crops. 
These are also suitable for feeding 
slow growing crops if put on while 
the crops are growing. 

In mixed fertilizers the source of 
the nitrogen is not always known and 
in such case the amount of nitrogen 
guaranteed is the important point. 

While nitrogen is needed for the 
production of the whole plant, those 
soils which produce a large stock 
and heavy foliage of a dark green 
color generally may be assumed to 
need no fertilizer containing nitro- 
gen. In other words, a plant which is 
making a vigorous growth and is of 
a dark green color may be assumed 
to be receiving the nitrogen needed. 
Nitrogen costs from 16 to 22 cents a 
pound, usually around 20 cents a 
pound. Most Southern soils are defi- 
cient in nitrogen. 


How to Buy Phosphoric Acid 


N BUYING phosphoric acidthe per 

cent available is the important mat- 
ter. In guarantees, the phosphoric 
acid that is guaranteed as soluble in 
water, citrate soluble, and reverted 
may be assumed to be available. Most 
Southern soils are deficient in phos- 
phoric acid. The application of some 
material containing available phos- 
phoric acid will, therefore, usually 
pay, but on some soils it will not and 
for that reason ‘every farmer should 
do something towards finding out the 
needs of his soils by making tests, 
to a limited extent at least. 


This plant food is also used in all 
parts of the crop, but is more largely 
needed for the production of seeds 
or fruit. Lands which make a good 
growth of weed or stalk which fail 
to fruit properly may respond profit- 
ably to the use of phosphoric acid. 

Acid phosphate is probably the best 
source of phosphorus for the average 
Southern farmer. It contains from 13 
to 16 per cent of phosphoric acid and 
the higher the grade the cheaper per 
pound of plant food as a general rule. 

The phosphoric acid in basic slag or 
Thomas phosphate is less readily 
available than in acid phosphate, but 
costs less per pound. The phosphor- 
ic acid in ground phosphate rock or 
floats is still cheaper, per pound, and 
still less readily available. Because 
of its cheapness, however, it is the 
best source of phosphorus when mix- 


ed with stable manure or when ap- 
plied to lands rich in decaying vege- 
table matter or humus. There is lit- 
tle such land in the South and plow- 
ing under one crop of cowpeas or 
other crop \,ill not produce suitable 
conditions for the use of ground 
phosphate rock on most Southern 
soils. Phosphoric acid usually costs 
four cents to five cents a pound in 
acid phosphate and mixed fertilizers, 
and one cent to a cent and a quarter 
a pound in ground phosphate rock. 

Potash is deficient in most sandy 
soils, especially those ‘of the South- 
eastern states. It is usually present 
in sufficient quantities in the heavier 
clay, or clay loam soils if it were only 
available or in such form that the 
plants could use it, which, however, 
is not always the case for certain 
crops like tobacco, truck, fruits, ete. 
Potash is not generally needed for 
general field crops west of Alabama, 
according to results of tests made by 
the experiment stations, except that 
it seems to reduce the injury of cot- 
ton from rust on soils where this dis- 
ease is troublesome. 


For general use the per cent of pot- 
ash in a material or a fertilizer is the 
important point in its purchase, a 
pound of potash in kainit, manure 
salt, muriate or sulphate being about 
equally valuable for general crops; 
but it is generally thought that the 
sulphate is the best form for tobacco, 
potatoes and a few other crops. 

Owing to the European war potash 
is scarce—more or less—and very 
high in price. Mixed fertilizers may 
contain less than usual this year and 
it may be more or less difficult to buy 
except in mixed goods, or at least it 
will be higher in price. It has usually 
cost around five cents a pound, but it 
may cost from seven cents to ten 
cents a pound this year. 

No one can state what quantity of 
fertilizer should be used. When pro- 
ducts are high in price a given in- 
crease in yield caused by the use of 
fertilizer will pay a larger net profit. 
As a rule while the per cent of profit 
is less the net gain is higher when 
rather liberal amounts are used on 
cotton, and truck crops. Corn will 
not pay a profit on so large quanti- 
ties of commercial fertilizer on the 
average soils of the South. Owing to 
the facts that phosphoric acid and 
potash are not largely leached from 
the soil and that they are relatively 
cheap, it is not so important that no 
more be used than is needed by the 
crop to which they are applied, and 
consequently larger quantities, espe- 
cially of phosphoric acid than of ni- 
trogen are generally used. 


& 
Nitrogen May Be Leached Out 


ITROGEN is leached from the soil 
and much of it applied isnot recov- 
ered in the crops, and, because of this 
and its high price, it is important 
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that too large quantities be not used 
and consequently less generally is 
used. But it must not be forgotten 
that most Southern soils are deficient 


in nitrogen and when used intelli- 
gently no plant food gives better 
profits. It requires nearly 1,000 


pounds of a fertilizer containing 3 
per cent of nitrogen to furnish as 
much nitrogen as is contained in 30 
bushels of corn grain. But even if this 
amount of nitrogen were applied to 
an acre of corn, the corn plants would 
not be able to get nearly all of it, so 
it is apparent that the entire needs 
of the crops for nitrogen cannot and 
should not be supplied in commercial 
form, but must be obtained through 
the growing of legumes which take 
nitrogen from the air to use in their 
growth and enrich the soil when han- 
dled properly. 

For row crops, like corn, cotton and 
tobacco, best results are obtained by 
putting the fertilizer in the drill. For 
broadcast crops or those in narrow 
drills the fertilizer should be distrib- 
uted broadcast. 

Since phosphoric acid and potash 
are not largely leached from the soil, 
they are better put out at or before 
the planting of the crops, because 
they can be more economically put 
out at that time. When moderate 
applications are made and the source 
of. the nitrogen is cottonseed meal, 
and such other materials as must de- 
cay before the nitrogen becomes 
available, the nitrogen may also be 
applied at or before planting the 
crop. But when large quantities of 
nitrogen are applied, when the rain- 
fall is heavy, the soils sandy, and the 
nitrogen in a readily available form 
more than one application should be 
made to a long growing crop or the 
application should be made while the 
plants are growing and able to begin 
taking it up as soon as available. 

In buying fertilizers plant foods are 
usually obtained for less, pound for 
pound, in high-grade goods than in 
the lower grades. It is not usually 
economy to buy low-grade materials 
or ready-mixed fertilizers because 
they are cheaper per ton; it is better 
business to buy the high-grade goods 
and use less per acre. 

Don’t buy fertilizers by the sack, 
ton or brand, buy them by the pounds 
of available plant foods they contain. 





A Great Believer in Crimson Clover 
\ 
BOUGHT my farm of 90 acres 


three years ago and when I began 
farming on it I found the fields so 
rocky that I could not use machinery 
on it.. So I began hauling off rock and 
making rock dams on the creek bot- 
Next I found my land washing 
away, as it is rolling, so I had to 
run terraces. Then I made my first 
crop and came out short, as my land 
was poor and all my best land grown 
up in briars, bushes, and such like. 

So I began to clean up briar patch- 
es and sow red clover. I soon found 
that crimson clover did better and 
paid me more than red clover. 

I am still clearing new land and I 
now have all my land except three 
acres sown to small grain and clover, 
My experience is that crimson clover 
with all manures applied as fast as 
made and turned under for corn, and 
rye sown and turned for cotton is 
the most sensible and most profitable 
way to produce those crops. I find 
that it pays well to haul out all ma- 
nure as fast as made, thereby dis- 
pensing with the old way of hauling 
out in the spring time and strewing 
in the row or in the hill. The first 
year I made about 10 bushels of corn 
to the acre. The past year I averaged 
37% bushels. 

I find it pays never to plow land 
wet, but by plowing when dry and 
hard I have gotten my land so it 
does not break up cloddy.. I sow and 
plant all stubble land in peas as quick 
as I can get wheat and oats off, and 
mow them for hay and always save 
seed enough to plant and some to 
sell. 

R. A. HUNNYCUTT, 

New London, N. C. 
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HERE is always a big demand 

for the best grades of Cotton. 

Get the best seed from “pure- 
bred” Cotton Planters since it is just 
as easy and twice as profitable to 
feed a “purebred” Cotton Plant as 
it is to feed a low-grade Lint Pro- 
ducer. Don’t forget that Nitrate 
doubles the yield of Cottonseed as 
well as Lint. Grow more Corn and 
other crops, but select your seed 
for all with the greatest care. 


If you grow a longer staple you 
will get a longer price for your 
Cotton ani you will have money, 
and if you grow more Cereals and 
Livestock you will have a better 
chance to make money all around. 


Send post card for free 
literature 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 








Bigger 
Dividends 


This year, do the best disk- 
ing you have ever done— 
it will make you money. 


fet 


disk harrows make it yourdealertoshow you 
80 easy todogood disk- Curaway (CLARK) 
ing that thereisreally disk harrows and 
no excuse for doing plows. If he does not 
any other kind—and sell them, write to us. 
there’sastyle and size We ship direct where 
forevery farmer. Ask we have no agent, 
Send for new catalog today 
THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 
Maker of the original CLARK disk harrows and plows 
997 Main Street Higganum, Conn. 














DEVELOPES 


Al PERFECT 
WINNER OF STATE 
PRIZE SAYS: 


; —— gressional District of Georgia b 
gj raising (with a Fowler Cultivator: 
214 busheis on an acre, and took first 
prize in the State of Georgia, also. 
In 1912 I raised 720 bushels of corn on 4 acres 
on ordinary redland. Anyone can double their 
ops by using them altogether.”’ 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) BEN LEATH. 
Crop yields can be doubled by using the 
[Ye Fowler Cultivator, Above letter proves 
rite for other testimonials and 


THE HARRIMAN MFQ. CO., 
Harriman, Tenn. 








That’s what itmeansto pump 
4 water with the world’s 


i long-lived,double geared, 
ad powerful 


ia ‘Let the wind pump your 
ost water for nothing”’ 


WINS 
ey || STOVER MFG. CO. 
A i 234 Samson Ave., Freeport, lil. 
TAB Also Stover and Ideal Feedmills— 
Alfalfa Comminuters and Grinders—Pump Jacks 
—Ensilage Cutters. Send for Catalogues. 














Pull out stumps 
and get all the virgin land at work 
making money for you. It’s the 
best land you have J 
be done in Winter and y 
Spring. Stumps pulled at 3c 
be each. An acre ormore a day. 


~ 
Hercules 
Triple Power 
Stump Puller 
Find out all about it by 
sending forthe big book 
at once. See the proofs 
we offer Get the spe- 
cial low price proposition 
we aremaking. Address 
Hercules Mfg. Co. 
980 230 St., Centerville, la. 
"ae? « 
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| potash gives best results. 


is one analyzing 5 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








Prize-Winning Fertilizer Letters 








CUT OUT THE NITROGEN BILLS 


Legumes and Humus the Keynote, 
and to These Must Be Added Study 
and Cooéperation—First Prize Letter 


O BUY fertilizer judiciously for 
the many crops grown on a farm 

must take into consideration 
their requirements on the soil, time 
of growing and the disposal of these 
crops. 


one 


If the crops are to be fed on the 
farm and the manure carefully saved 
and put back on the land, there will 
not be need of buying much fertiliz- 
er; but if they are sold off, then it 
becomes necessary to buy fertilizers 
to help keep ‘up the soil’s supply of 
available plant food, so as to make 
profitable crops. 

Some crops draw heavily on soil ni- 
trogen; others, the legumes, seem to 
do as well without it, if they have the 
bacteria in the soil which enables 
them to draw on the nitrogen of the 
air. Since we know these things— 
or ought to—it would seem foolish to 
use the same grade fertilizer for all 
crops, legumes and _ non-legumes 
alike, yet I know of farmers who are 
doing that very thing. They buy 
20-cent nitrogen, when there are 
millions of pounds in the air to draw 
on if they only would read and apply 
the teachings of our up-to-date farm 
papers and bulletins. 

It has been the writer’s practice to 
use as many legume crops as possi- 
ble in his rotations, and by so doing, 
he has not purchased a pound of 
commercial nitrogen for the general 


| field crops, such as corn, oats, soy 


beans, cowpeas, clover, etc.; but has 
added nitrogen to his soil, increased 
the yield of these crops, and has got 
what is most needed in our Southern 
soils—humus. To get humus into the 
‘soil is the keynote to economical 
buying of fertilizers. With plenty of 
humus and liberal applications of 
acid phosphate and _ potash, our 
Southern farmers could cut their fer- 
tilizer bills one-half; for it is the ni- 
trogen in a fertilizer that makes it 
cost. 

In planning for my crops during 
the summer, I always have corn to 
follow crimson clover sod, or soy 
beans hogged down the fall before. 
By using high-grade materials—l6 
per cent acid phosphate, 50 per cent 
muriate of potash,—bought through 
our Farmers’ Codperative Union—and 
mixing my own filler-free fertilizers, 
I get my money’s worth every time. 
I know what I am using when I get 
the materials and compound them 
myself, and save the extra expense for 
bags, freight, hauling and handling 
of a lot of worthless filler. The man- 
ufacturers are not so much to blame 
for this as the farmers; if the farmer 
demand the filler-free goods, 
the manufacturers would be glad to 
cut fillers out. 

In mixing fertilizer for corn after 
crimson clover or some other legume 
crop, I use 1,000 pounds 16 per éent 
acid phosphate and 200 pounds mur- 
iate of potash, making 1,200 pounds. 
This is sown broadcast with an end- 
gate seeder, at the rate of 300 to 400 
pounds per acre, and dragged in when 


| preparing the seed bed. 
} 


For truck crops such as potatoes, 
garden peas and beans; I drill in the 
row, as I find it gives larger returns, 
since these 
short time. 
kinds of 


are 
tried 
: Pes 

Lertilizers 


found 


crops grown in a 
four differ- 
for potatoe 

running high in 


The kind I 


| hav e 
ent 
and 


have one 


| have found most suited for potatoes 


per cent ammonia, 


17 per cent phosphoric acid and 8 per 
| cent potash. 


As | get more nitrogen 
into the by growing legumes 
I expect to cut down on the ammonia 
in my potato fertilizer. 

Every farmer ought to do som’ ex- 
perimenting each year to determine 
whether he is using the most econom- 


soil 


ical plant foods or not. And what is 
more important, he must learn to use 
his brain more, read good progressive 
farm papers, get a supply of bulletins, 
and then get interested in them. The 
writer cannot estimate the value these 
papers and bulletins have been to him 
in bringing up a run down farm and 
putting it on a paying basis. Summed 
up, we have this: “Buying fertilizers 
judiciously, and principles of their 
profitable use,” mean codperation, 
reading and experimenting. 
C. D. HAVERTY, 
Smithfield, Va. 


WE ARE LACKING IN KNOW- 
LEDGE ABOUT FERTILIZERS 


Mr. Davis Would Have Our Schools 
Teach How to Mix Fertilizers in 
Place of How to Mix Wines—Prize 
Letter 





HERE is no doubt that millions of 

dollars are lost every year 
through the injudicious use of fertil- 
izers. The reason is found in the lack 
of knowledge and experience of the 
average farmer. 

And back of this, in a large degree, 
lies our faulty school system—a sys- 
tem that teaches pupils how to mix 
wines of different strengths and prices 
with water so as to make wine of a 
given strength, and ascertain the 
price, yet says nothing about how to 
make a complete fertilizer, having a 
certain analysis, by mixing substances 
containing stated amounts of nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid, and potassium; 
schools that ask, which is more profit- 
able, United States 4’s at 120 or Unit- 
ed States 3’s at 92?” yet never ask nor 
tell the pupil how to figure out a bal- 
anced ration for a milk cow. 

I am glad to see that the best farm 
paper in the South—or anywhere else, 
for that matter—proposes to devote 
time, space and attention to educat- 
ing farmers in the proper use of fer- 
tilizers. Don’t be afraid that you will 
make your statements too simple. 

There are a few facts with which 
the farmer must be more or less fa- 
miliar, the more the better, if he 
would get the most profit out of fer- 
tilizers. 

He should know that each of the 
valuable elements in a fertilizer 
serves a different purpose, and what 
those purposes are. —~ 

He should know the needs of his 
soil. Just here the average farmer 
probably suffers the greatest loss. 
It may be that his soil already has a 
sufficient or even an abundant supply 
of some one or more of the three im- 
portant plant foods. If so, then, when 
he buys a complete fertilizer, he loses 
the cost of the part, or parts not 
needed. It has been demonstrated 
that potash is not needed in most 
sections west of Alabama, yet nearly 
all fertilizers purchased contain pot- 
ash. The cost of the potash is a clear 
loss. It is gratifying to notice that 
the practice of using a fertilizer with- 
out potash is coming into favor here. 

He should also know the require- 
ments of different kinds of crops. He 
should know that tobacco, potatoes 
and certain fruits need _ relatively 
large quantities of potash; that corn 
can profitably use much nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid; and that the legumes 
generally need very little nitrogen, 
by reason of the fact that they are 
able to get their own nitrogen 
the air. 

Some of these 


from 


things he can learn 
government bulletins and 
farm papers, and that is a cheap way. 
But in adapting methods 
practices of others to his own 
tions, he needs to up his prac- 
tice with experience as much as pos- 
sible. I have talked with farmers who 
have been using fertilizers for 10 or 
15 years, yet they have no experience 
in their use. 

I asked one recently, “does your 
fertilizer pay you?” He replied, “some 
years, I know it does; others, I be- 


by reading 
, 

the and 
condi- 
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lieve it is an injury. Sometimes I 
think its use is just a habit.” It is 
safe to conclude that that man is not 
realizing from its use anything like 
what he ought. Before he can use it 
most profitably he must not only 
know that it will pay in an average 
year, but also know how much it pays. 

He needs to experiment by trying 
various amounts and kinds on the 
same kind of soil under the same con- 
ditions in the same year, and year af- 
ter year, and then compare yields. 

For the last two years, I carried out 
some experiments with fertilizers un- 
der corn, cotton and Irish potatoes. 
Both seasons were extremely dry. Ac- 
cording to my calculations and under 
my conditions I figured that it was 
very doubtful as to whether the fer- 
tilizer increased the yield enough to 
pay for itself and its application when 
used under cotton and corn. But with 
the potatoes, there was no doubt. 

In 1913 I planted one-fourth acre 
of Irish potatoes in July in black 
waxy loam with clay subsoil. On the 
one-fourth acre I put two tons of 
stable manure and 100 pounds of 2-8-2 
fertilizer, leaving two rows without 
either manure or fertilizers, putting 
manure only under two and fertilizer 
only under two. When I harvested, I 
measured the yields and compared 
them. The two tons of manure alone 
increased the yield 17 bushels; the 
100 pounds of fertilizers alone in- 
creased it 10 bushels. I sold the po- 
tatoes for $1.50 per bushel, so I con- 
sidered that one ton of manure 
brought me not less than $10, and 100 
pounds of fertilizer not less than $12. 

[ was not sure but that the crop 
would need some potash, and I am not 
sure yet. Ithink I shall use some pot- 
ash this season. But seeing that I couid 
make a large crop in a dry season 
with barnyard manure, in 1914 I used 
about four tons of manure and five 
sacks (100 pounds to sack) of acid 
phosphate on one-half acre of the 
same kind of soil but the soil was 
rather thin. I was well pleased with 
the result. Where the crop was best 
I made at the rate of 270 bushels to 
the acre. JOHN H. DAVIS, 

Ripley, Miss. 





COOPERATIVE BUYING SAVES 
MONEY 


ae 
(Prize Letter) 


N BUYING fertilizers (or anything 

else) if possible, buy of or through 
the representatives of your Farmers’ 
Club or Farmers’ Codperative and Ed- 
ucational Union, for only by codpera- 
tion and buying in car lots or larger 
quantities can we hope to buy judi- 
ciously. The representative of your 
local order or other farmers’ club of 
whatever name, is, or should be, post- 
ed on the different sources of supply 
and values, and can generally save 
from 10 to 20 per cent on ordinary re- 
tail prices, by taking car load lots and 
never buying ready mixed goods. 

The elements generally deficient in 
soils are phosphoric acid, ammonia or 
nitrogen, potash and lime. Practi- 
cally all soils of east Tennessee need 
phosphate for any crop, as it in- 
creases the fruit or grain. Potash is 
just as important, but is found in most 
soils (except low black land), but not 
always in available condition, and 
therefore small applications are 
sometimes profitable. Ammonia or 
some form is needed on 
beans and oth- 
er leguminous crops like the clovers 
that have the power of securing this 
element (nitrogen) from the air, but 
on thin soils I have found it profita- 
ble use nitrogen on every- 
thing—better in the form of barn- 
yard manure, which supplies ammon- 
i well as some potash and phos- 
phoric acid, and the humus which is 
so badly needed on such soils. 

H. L. REYNOLDS; 
Dayton, Tenn. 
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LESPEDEZA AS A HAY CROP 


A Soil Builder Fully Equal to Cowpeas—How It Fits In Crop Ro- 
tations—Cutting and Curing Hay and Saving the Seed Crop 





By A. D. McNair, Litde Rock, Ark. 


4 NHE writer first became interest- 
ed in lespedeza by seeing large 
fields of it being harvested at 

Monroe, La., about six years ago. I 
had known lespedeza as a wild plant 
before this time, but I had no idea it 
was a hay plant and would scarcely 
have believed it upon seeing it grow 
in the field, and I was astonished how 
much hay there was when it was 
raked up. I then began a study of 
this plant which has been continued 
to the present time. 

I have been and am an enthusiastic 
advocate of this plant, and yet ] am 
not blind to its limitations. I know 
the excellent yields of hay that are ob- 
tained from it in many parts of the 
South and the superior quality of it 
for feeding purposes. Yet I also 
know that there are fields on which 
it has been tried where it has not 
grown large enough to make hay. I 
would urge, however, that every farm- 
er make a trial of this plant, and if it 
does not make a profit the first year 
let it alone until a second year and al- 
low it to make what growth it will. 
Better still, save the seed at the ené 
of the first year by means of a lespe- 
deza seed pan, then plow the land and 
plant to fall oats and re-seed to les- 
pedeza the next spring. 


Heavy Plowing for Peas Is Avoided 


S A hay plant lespedeza frequently 

takes the place of peas or other hay 
crops that are planted after oats and 
may therefore be considered a com- 
petitor of peas for hay. Looked at in 
this light the first great fact to re- 
member is that lespedeza is sown in 
the early spring on top of oats and 
takes root and grows two or three 
inches high before the oats are har- 
vested. It then continues its growth 
during the summer and is harvested 
in September and October; although 
in regions near the Gulf it is some- 
times cut in August, after which it 
makes some second growth. This 
manner and time of sowing means 
that there is no special preparation for 
the lespedeza crop and therefore no 
expense. Also it does not involve, as 
peas do, the breaking of the oat stub- 
ble in the month of June. This is one 
of the limitations of the pea crop that 
we can never entirely avoid until mo- 
tor farming takes the place of farm- 
ing with horses and mules. It is the 
popular advice always to plant peas 
after oats, and this is all right on lim- 
ited areas; but if one plants rather 
large areas of oats and still has 
enough cotton and corn to keep his 
teams busy he will find it a physical 
impossibility to break all of the oat 
stubble in time to plant the pea crop, 
or any other crop. And thus the the- 
oretic advantage of making two crops 
a year proves to be less practical than 
writers would have us believe. It is 
in this respect that lespedeza has a 
marked advantage over peas or any 
late hay crop which is intended to 
follow oats. It is plain, therefore, 
that a much larger area of lespedeza 
can be raised and harvested with a 
given equipment of men, teams and 
machinery than would be possible in 
the case of any other late hay crop, 
the ground for which must be plowed 
in June. 

Last year, Mr. W. P. Daniels, Der- 
mott, Ark., had a field of about 40 
acres that yielded 30 bushels of oats 
per acre in June, and he harvested a 
ton and a half of lespedeza per acre 
from the same field. A neighbor of 
Mr. Daniels’ had 40 or 50 acres which 
at the time I saw it was being cut, 
and promised a full two tons of cured 
hay per acre. Such results are mak- 
ing many friends for oats and lespe- 
deza, especially now when the price 
of cotton is low. 

Lespedeza is a leguminous plant, 
and as such enriches the soil with 
nitrogen. This fertilizer value should 


be borne in mind by those who sow it 
because even under the most unfavor- 
able circumstances, where it is too 
short for hay, it is worth at the very 
least $10 per acre for its seed and as 
a fertilizer. 

The experience of Dr. J. H. Estes, 
of Little Rock, Ark., illustrates this 
fertilizer value. Dr. Estes had a 50- 
acre field of sandy loam soil which 
had been averaging about one-third 
of a bale of cotton per acre. In 1911 
he had a crop of corn with peas be- 
tween the rows on 44 acres of it, and 
oats and lespedeza on the other six 
acres. In 1912 he had oats and lespe- 
deza on the 44 acres and a crop of 
volunteer lespedeza on the six acres. 
This lespedeza made upwards of two 
tons per acre. In 1913 this 50 acres was 
planted to cotton and made 50 bales, 
or one bale per acre. Perhaps Dr. 
Estes may be over-enthusiastic, but 
he has stated that he believes lespe- 
deza is a better fertilizer than peas. 
The writer is content to say merely 
that lespedeza is an excellent fertil- 


the climate and soil for lespedeza, I 
would suggest a two-year rotation, or 
perhaps it might be called an alterna- 
tion, which consists in planting half 
of the cropped area to corn and the 
other half to oats and lespedeza. 
Then, if the corn is cut at the proper 
time with a corn binder, or by any 
other practical method, and is put in 
shock, the land between the shocks 
may be plowed or disked, or prepared 
in whatever manner seems best for 
sowing oats in the fall. This early 
cutting of the corn permits early pre- 
paration for the oats, and this may 
easily add five or ten bushels per acre 
to the oat crop. It is one of the vices 
of oat growers that they wait too 
long to break their land for oats, or 
they plant too late, or do both. It is 
an excellent rule to break oat land 30 
or 40 or 50 days before the crop is to 
be planted. 


Lespedeza as a Feed 


ESPEDEZA is a very superior hay, 

when it is reasonably free from 
weeds and inferior grasses. Every- 
one who feeds lespedeza hay likes it 
and calls for more. It is good not 
merely for one kind of stock, but for 
all kinds. Liverymen who live in the 
lespedeza regions use practically 
nothing else but lespedeza hay. Lum- 














Making Lespedeza Hay on Farm of Kenneth McKay, Ethel, Louisiana 


A Great Advantage of Lespedeza 


Is That 


There Is a Period of Several Weeks in Which 


the Hay May Be Cut 


izer, leaving the question open as to 
whether it is as valuable as peas for 
that purpose. 


A Rotation Crop 


T IS very easy to make lespedeza a 

part of a definite rotation of crops. 
Indeed, the three-year rotation which 
has been so much advocated and 
which consists in dividing the crop- 
ped area into one-third cotton, one- 
third corn, and one-third oats, fol- 
lowed by peas, ought to be modified 
to the extent of sowing lespedeza on 
part of the oats, even though peas oc- 
cupy the other part. As before stat- 
ed, it is a physical impossibility for 
teams to break all of the oat stubble 
and plant to peas where the oats oc- 
cupy one-third of the total cropped 
area and where the acreage of cotton 
and corn is large enough to keep the 
teams reasonably busy during the 
spring months and until the first of 
June. 

One has the choice of one or the 
other of two horns of a dilemma if he 
follows strictly the three-year rota- 
tion which has been so much advo- 
cated. Either he will have so much 
work to do in June that the teams 
cannot do it, or the acreage of cotton 
and corn must be made small enough 
to permit the June work to be done, 
and this involves considerable idle- 
ness for the teams in the months pre- 
vious to June. The logical way out of 
this dilemma is to sow part, say half, 
of the oat land to lespedeza, and if 
conditions are favorable for a crop of 
hay, well and good; if not, one can 
still save seed, and the seed value 
plus the fertilizer value easily equals 
$10 per acre. 

If there are those who would aban- 
don cotton entirely, and who have 


bermen and contractors who have 
once given it a fair trial are well 
pleased with it, and it is equally de- 
sirable for cattle and sheep. Those 
who desire to inquire more closely 
into its feeding qualities should write 
to the experiment station at Baton 
Rouge, La., asking for bulletin No. 
130 on lespedeza. 

It is one of the conveniences and ad- 
vantages of lespedeza that the har- 
vesting period extends over a long 
time. If one cannot get to it on the 
desired date he may delay it a week 
or two weeks or more. Anytime be- 
tween the first of September and the 
middle of October is good for har- 
vesting the hay, and if the area is 
large and one is pressed for time he 
may continue the cutting until it is 
ripe enough to shatter seed, and in 
this way the hay crop gradually 
merges into the seed crop. 

A customary method of saving the 
seed is to attach a galvanized iron 
pan to the mowing machine, into 
which the shattered seed fall while 
the hay is raked over behind. These 
pans are in the market and can be 
bought for about $10 each. The hay 
is very easily cured, and in this re- 
spect it has an advantage over peas. 

Lespedeza grows much better on 
moist soils than on dry, but the word 
“moist” does not mean wet. It also 
does best where the rainfall for the 
three months, June, July and August 
is from 10 to 15 inches, and does poor- 
ly where it falls much below 10 inches. 
It is a plant for humid regions and 
not for dry climates. 





A SACRIFICE HIT 


HE—Would you leave your home for me? 

He—I'd leave a baseball game in the 
ninth innning with the score a_ tie.—Ex- 
change. 


(7) 195 


STUDY YOUR SOIL AND CROP 
NEEDS 


(Prize Letter) 


HAVE bought some of every kind 

of fertilizer I have ever read or 
heard about, and some that I had 
never heard of, and used it all kinds 
of ways and yet I did not get the re- 
sults looked for. Some of it did me 
harm instead of good. But after I 
began to read The Progressive Farm- 
er and the bulletins and made a spe- 
cial study of the different plant foods 
and what the analyses meant, and to 
grow as many winter cover crops as 
I could possibly get in, I began to get 
results. 

Unless you know just what kinds 
of plant food the different plants call 
for and what elements best suit 
your soil, you had better buy as little 
as possible, but when you do buy find 
out exactly what kind you need and 
then read the analysis. Buy through 
a good Union if there is one near you, 
and don’t buy the cheapest grades, 
because you will have too much haul- 
ing and handling to do. 

1 wish to thank The Progressive 
Farmer for the advice given in its 
fertilizer sermons. This has saved 
me many dollars. W. T. CROKER, 

Ivor, Va. 


| OUR HEALTH TALK 


The Patent Medicine Evil 


ig TRYING to get away from alco- 
hol one should avoid its most dan- 
gerous form—patent medicine. There 
is “dope” for every symptom known 
to the sedentary worker—for head- 
aches, for listlessness, for indigestion, 
for nervousness, etc.; they bear 
different names, and look and taste 
different, but most of them have 
alcohol as their chief ingredient, sev- 
eral brands containing as high as 
forty per cent of alcohol, those con- 
taining ten and fifteen per cent being 
legion. Those which do not contain 
alcohol contain harmful quantities of 
morphine, cocaine, and other drugs. 

Proprietary medicines, indeed, are 
absolutely worthless. They relieve 
headaches and other pains that affect 
the worker, but the relief is only tem- 
porary; they remove the sensation 
without at the same time removing 
the cause; the headache goes on just 
the same, but our nerves are benumb- 
ed and we donot sense it. They 
seem to relieve fatigue, too, but the 
real effect is to inject into the system 
virulent poisons that paralyze nerve 
and muscle tissue, cripple the liver, 
kidneys, and other organs, and work 
havoc with the digestion, until ulti- 
mately the drug habit becomes fixed 
and the victim ends in a sanatorium, 
or dies, a physical, moral, and mental 
wreck.—Good Health. 














How the Produce Exchange Works 


E HAVE remarked before that 

we shall not be happy till we get 
it—a farmers’ produce exchange in 
every market center. The one at Syl- 
vester, Georgia, seems to be flourish- 
ing. The last issue of the Sylvester 
paper has these two advertisements 
which indicate afresh how such an ex- 
change can help: 





SWEET POTATOES 


If every one who has some sweet 
potatoes to sell will write the Farm- 
ers’ Exchange, we believe we can place 
a car at a fair price at this time if 
we can get the potatoes. 

Write us at once stating how many 
you can furnish. 

FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
Sylvester, Ga. 








To The Farmers of Worth: 


Write me during the next week how 
many ground peas and field peas you 
will have to buy this spring. I want 
an estimate of how many to buy, and 
will save you money on them. 
Clifford Grubbs, 
Exchange. 


Mer. Farmers’ 














Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 





(Made of Clay) 


Farm Drain Tile 


Write for free ag ges on Drain- 
age. Tells w tile makes less 
work and more money. Makes 
earlier planting of truck, land 
easier to work. Greatly increases 
quality and quantity of crops. 


Delivered prices on application. 
Address, 


Pomona Terra-Cotta Co. 


Pomona, N. C. 
Man’f’rs Sewer, Culvert & Well Pipe & Tile. 


GET YOUR ROOFING 


DIRECT -ROM FACT 


BE YOUR OWN MERCHANT 
Get *‘Everwear’” DOUBLE GALVANIZED Steel 
t wholesale gpd | prices. Freight eharges 
**Everwea’ fing costs you less than 
oon or metal shingles, Looks better. Adds to the 
value of your buildings, Fire can’t burn it. eeu 
your insurance. Comes in big sheets. Easy to put 
on. No tools but a hammer needed. 
PROOF AGAINST DECAY 
Bip tn Double Lage Galvanized Steel Roof- 
ing = It can’t rust, 
poenibie pay or lightning to damage it. 
wap or fea Me ordinary 
GET OUR WHOLESALE FACTORY PRICES 
hod lesale: oan 13 ‘01 
erate elector sce ee re eae 
ok PF, = See on and low fires fost the factory 
Gere better Toons for half price. No freight fer you 
epan-sthe nails and washers furnished free--roofing 
WRITE TO-DAY. 
SAVANNAH METAL ROOFING o 
» Ga. ept. PF 


: x Ww E iN 
Wy KE WHI” 
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FARM DRAIN TILE 


Convert that rich low land into the most use- 
fulland onthe place. Make it yield the best 
crops. Read what F. Turrentine, Bell 
Buckle, Tenn., says: 


Value Increased $30.00 an Acre. 

“I have never invested in anything 
that has given me better returns than 
farm draintile. It has cost me from 
$5.00 to $10.00 per acre, and has made 
twenty dollar land worth sixty.” 

You can do as well. Our tile is hard burn- 
ed, glazed and smooth. Sold direct. Prices 
very low. Write for free literature and de- 
livered prices. 


Chattanooga Sewer Pipe & Fire Brick Co., 


Manufacturers, 
Chattanooga, 


























Tennessee. 











LOCKHART’S BACTERIA 
Get all you possibly can out of every acre you 
plant in Legumes by inoculating seed with Lock- 
hart’s Bacteria. 
Every Experiment Station in America endorses 
inoculation, and you will find Lockhart’s Bacteria 
to give perfect results. It has been tried and 


guaranteed. 
khart’s Bacteria 

Southern grown by the most approved scientific 
methods in such a way as to increase the Nitrogen- 
hunger and the Nitrogen-gathering-power of the 
germs. 

Simply pour the liquid over the seed and mix 
well. As harmless as yeast. Improves this crop 
and the next crop. is 

A different strain of well-bred bacteria for each 
legume, including 

COWPEAS-—SOY BEANS, 
Velvet Beans, Garden Peas, Peanuts, Lespedeza, 
Alfalfa, Clover, etc. 

One acre $1.25; 5 acres $5.00, delivered. Fully 
guaranteed. 

Order now or write Sor “FACTS.” It’s free, 
short and worth your tim 


Acid Soils Tested tor $1.0 








r 
LOCKHART LABORATORIES, Dept. 5 Adianta, Ga. 








Stable and Lot Manure Composted 


is the best and most last- 
ing fertilizer. Lindsey’s 
Compost Drill will put it 
in the row where it will 
do the most good. 


Write a postcard for 
our catalogue with 
formulas. 


Lindsey & Son, Dept. 22, 75 Elmira Place, Atlanta, Ga. 


BARNYARD MANURE 
DISTRIBUTOR 


Pulverizes and drills 
stable manure evenly 

A boy can 
@ mule can pull it. 

Prices low. Get our offer 
% before you buy. Write for 
EF booklet -— — 





run it; 


ommaz>apca 








For Sale On easy terms, fine planta- 
tion, well improved, of a 
thousand acres about one mile from city lim- 
its of Americus, Ga., on two good roads; 
$6,000 worth of improvements, place well wa- 
tered and fine land. 
Florida orange and grape fruit grove near Win- 
ter Haven, Fla.; 20 acres in trees and about ten 
acres more can be planted. A bargain for some one. 


Alabama Chemical Co., Montgomery, Ala, 














Spray Pumps and Spray Material 


That will destroy San Jose scale and fungus on 
fruit trees. Best manufactured. Write 


B. P. WILLIAMSON CO., Raleigh, N. C. 


Save a binder, 





your papers and get 


| be a very economical source of 





HOW TO USE FERTILIZERS IN THE PIEDMONT SECTION 


Phosphoric Acid Generally Needed, and Is Best Supplied by Acid 
Phosphate—Nitrogen Should Come From the Air—Potash Seldom 
Necessary for General Field Crops 


By C. B. Williams, North Carolina Experiment Station 


[While writing primarily for the 


Williams says will 


URING the past 12 or 14 years, 

we have in North Carolina been 

making a systematic study of 
the plant food deficiencies and re- 
quirements of the soils of the Pied- 
mont section of the state. The work 
has embraced: (1) a survey and map- 
ping of the different types of soils 
occurring in this region, in order to 
show the location and extent of the 
different types; (2) making chemi- 
cal analyses of the different soils in 
order to determine the amounts of 
the different plant food constituents 
they each contain per acre; and (3) 
vrai to conduct on each of the im- 
portant soil types field experiments to 
ascertain for each their fertilizer re- 
quirements for the leading crops 
grown in the section, the most eco- 
nomical methods to use in building 
them up, and to determine the crops 
to which they are best adapted. This 
work has now progressed far enough 
to draw certain rather definite con- 
clusions with reference to each soil 
type on which the experiments have 
been conducted. 


Phosphoric Acid Needed 


HE results which we have secured 
during the past 12 years from the 
different experimental fields located 
in the Piedmont section of North 
Carolina show phosphoric acid to be 
the chief deficiency of these soils ex- 
cept for the Iredell loam. This latter 
soil is generally known as “black- 
jack” soil. With this exception, wher- 
ever this constituent has been applied 
the yields have been markedly in- 
creased. Chemical analyses, too, show 
that generally Piedmont soils contain 
a very limited quantity of this con- 
stituent—far too little for the growth 
of maximum crops where they are 
farmed extensively, except in the case 
of Iredell loam, Mecklenburg loam, 
Congaree silt loam, and Congaree fine 
sandy loam soils. As a general thing, 
less than 20 to 25 large crops of corn 
would entirely remove the amount of 
this constituent contained in the sur- 
face six and two-thirds inches of soil. 
Phosphoric acid may be obtained in 
commercial forms from a good many 
sources. These are acid phosphate, 
basic slag, bone meal and finely 
ground phosphate rock or floats. 
Floats is the common name that is 
frequently applied to finely ground 
phosphate rock. Acid phosphate is 
secured by treating finely ground 
phosphate rock with sulphuric acid, 
or oil of vitriol. Basic slag is a by- 
product obtained in the manufacture 
of steel from iron ores containing 
considerable phosphorus; and bone 
meal is obtained as a by-product from 
slaughter houses. Of all these, acid 
phosphate is the form most common- 
ly used in this state. It contains its 
phosphoric acid generally in a more 
readily available form than do the 
other carriers of phosphoric acid. 
For certain soils requiring lime, 
basic slag may be a very suitable car- 
rier of phosphoric acid, if the price 
per pound for its content of phos- 
phoric acid is not too high. Its phos- 
phoric acid, however, is not generally 
in as available form as that contained 
in acid phosphate. The least soluble 
and cheapest form of phosphoric acid 
is floats. If the floats 
containing a large 


are used on 
of 


or in connection with 


soils amount 


organic matter, 


the 


plowing under of a large amount 
of vegetable matter, it will probably 
phos- 
phoric acid. When used in the proper 
way, floats should materially increas¢ 
the yields and at the time 
in building the phosphoric acid 
supply of the soil faster than could be 
done in the case of using the others 


same aid 


up 


Piedmont section of North Carolina, what Professor 
also apply on most farms 
Carolina and north Georgia.—The Editors.] 


of the Piedmont regions of Virginia, South 
when the same amount of money is 
expended per acre. 

The mixing of the floats, or finely 
ground ene phosphate, with stable 
manure as the manure is being form- 
ed in the stables is certainly to be 
recommended. We would suggest that 
from 75 to 100 pounds of the rock be 
added to each ton of manure. When 
using the rock at the time the clover 
or some other green crop is turned 
under, it is recommended that from 
600 to 1,000 pounds per acre be ap- 
plied every three.to four years. It 
should be kept in mind, however, that 
for quick returns acid phosphate 
properly used will generally be found 
to be the most economical source of 
phosphoric acid, although the phos- 
phoric acid will cost in acid phos- 
phate two to three times as much per 
pound as it would cost in the phos- 
phate rock. 


Nitrogen Essential 


N TRAVELING through the Pied- 

mont section of this and other 
Southern states one is very much im- 
pressed with the fact that most of the 
cultivated soils are deficient in organ- 
ic matter. As organic matter is the 
chief source of nitrogen in the soil, it 
is essential, in order to have the soil 
well supplied with this constituent, to 
keep up the organic matter present 
in the soil. Not only this, but with 
our Piedmont soils, very subject to 
washing, the organic matter will ma- 
terially aid in their water-holding 
power and prevent, when properly 
handled, excessive washing. 

The other sources of nitrogen are 
commercial fertilizers, farm manures, 
and the free nitrogen of the air. Many 
nitrogenous materials are used for 
fertilizing purposes, but these are all 
expensive; especially is this true for 
the Piedmont region of this and other 
Southern states, since most of the 
crops adapted to growth in this sec- 
tion are heavy feeders of nitrogen. 

In the Coastal Plain region, where 
cotton is the chief crop, the exhaus- 
tion of the nitrogen supply of the soil 
need not be heavy if the seed are not 
sold from the farm and crops are kept 
growing on the land throughout the 
year in order to prevent the loss of 
this constituent by leaching. Ordi- 
narily, a bale of cotton will not re- 
move from the soil more than 40 to 
50 cents worth of fertility. With cot- 
ton, either in the Piedmont or Coas- 
al Plain region, commercial forms of 
nitrogen may be used generally with 
profit. 

Where grasses and grains are the 
chief crops, as is largely true for the 
Piedmont section, other carriers of 
nitrogen than the commercial forms 
will have to be largely depended upon, 
if the greatest profits are to be se- 
cured, Stable manure is a very suit- 
able source of nitrogen for this pur- 
pose. It also contains large amounts 
of organic matter and small amounts 
of phosphoric acid and potash. As it 
is not a well balanced fertilizer for 
Piedmont soils it, in order to be most 
effective, should be fortified with the 
addition of phosphoric acid. Not- 
withstanding the great value of this 
carrier of nitrogen and organic mat- 
ter, Piedmont soils cannot generally 
be built up by depending upon the use 
of manure alone, because in the han- 
dling of manure there will usually be 
a great loss of its nitrogen. The only 
other of nitrogen, then, that 
can be drawn upon is the atmosphere. 
Here we find an inexhaustible supply 
which can be permanently depended 
upon to supply nitrogen to our Pied- 
mont soils. It should be 
however, that most crops 
cotton, grasses and the 
are unable to take 
gen from the air. 


source 


remembered, 
like corn, 
small grains 
any of this nitro- 
It is only with the 
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clovers, peas, beans, vetches, etc., that 
power is given to reach up and take 
this nitrogen and utilize it in their 
own growth, and later to leave it in 
the soil while the crop or crop resi- 
dues are allowed to remain and de- 
compose in the soil. They, therefore, 
furnish an economical means of main- 
taining and upbuilding the supply of 
this most expensive constituent in 
our soils. 


Potash Not Generally Essential for 
General Crops 


| ie OUR examination of a large num- 
ber of types of soil of the Piedmont 
region of this state, it has been found 
that the amount of potash present in 
the surface soil is generally sufficient, 
were it in available form, for the 
growing of maximum crops for a hun- 
dred years or more. It is, therefore, 
a problem, with most Piedmont soils, 
of rendering the potash available so 
that the plants will be able to utilize 
it in their growth. It might be stated 
that in the growing of clovers or 
other cover crops to be turned into 
the soil the use of stable manure or 
woods mold will have a tendency 
generally to render more available 
the potash in these soils. Not only 
has chemical analysis shown these 
soils to be generally well supplied 
with potash, but with general crops in 
most cases very little increases have 
been recorded from the use of this 
constituent. As a rule, it would cer- 
tainly pay to substitute the money ex- 
pended for potash for an investment 
in some available form of phosphoric 
acid. In the case of such crops as to- 
bacco, Irish potatoes, and many of 
the legumes, it is probable that its 
use on many soils will prove bene- 
ficial. 


Lime Not Generally Essential 


N AVERAGE soils deficient in or- 

ganic matter, with such crops as 
corn and cotton, lime has been found 
to give but little if any returns above 
cost of material. However, where 
cowpeas -have been grown on the soil 
and turned into it for a few years, 
then lime will generally be found to 
give good returns when used in mod- 
erate amounts. For the growth of 
clovers, vetches, etc., it will probably 
prove beneficial in most cases. A 
chemical examination of the soils of 
this section does not show them to be 
strongly acid or lacking in a fair sup- 
ply of lime. Of the soils thus far ex- 
amined in the Piedmont section, the 
Iredell, Mecklenburg and Congaree 
series are the ones containing the 
highest percentages of lime. 





The Time Is Ripe For Action 


SEE that The Progressive Farmer 

and the Farmers’ Union are advo- 
cating the repeal of the crop lien 
law. This is the most damnable law 
that the farmers of the South ever 
toted. It has bled them to build up 
others. Go on with your segregation 
law; the time has come for it, and the 
time has sure come for the crop lien 
law to be repealed. 

Farmers can’t afford to stand still 
and see their lands robbed, and the 
merchants all broke. Mortgaged 
crops depress prices. I don’t think 
that the merchants will oppose the 
repeal of the law—certainly not as 
they would have some years ago. 

G. T.. TYSON, 

Greenville, N. C. 


Good Sense in This 


T IS a pleasure for this paper to 

have items of news about good 
yields of any kind of crops that the 
farmers may have. If a man makes 
good stuff in any line of work on the 
farm we are glad to report it. It is 
good news, helpful and stimulating to 
others as well as to the man who has 
done it. But such things as three- 
legged chickens and goose-neck eggs 
are merely which everybody 
has seen and should not be reported 
at all. Send items which show what 
you can do, for these we are glad to 
get, and they are serviceable—Mon- 
roe Journal. 
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WHICH—A BALE PER ACRE OR THREE ACRES PER BALE? 





More Light on the Use of Commercial Fertilizers—It is Better to 
Use Fertilizers On a Smaller Acreage Than to Use No Fertilizers 


and Plant Everything in Cotton 





R. BUTLER’S recent articles in 

The Progressive Farmer on the 

fertilizer question are provoca- 
tive of thought that deserves careful 
sifting and weighing of all the points, 
pro and con, in order to arrive at the 
real facts as they relate to the actual 
working out of the profits or losses, 
in our cropping system. 

Taking the general statement that 
fertilizers, (the commercial variety) 
pay, it really does look silly to ques- 
tion the matter. Fertilizers properly 
applied and of the kind containing 
the plant foods needed in the soils 
on which they are applied cer- 
tainly do increase crop yields. No- 
body denies this fact. But then the 
fertilizers cost money, and people 
who have used them are not going to 
deny this fact. 

Suppose that we grant that a lib- 
eral amount of fertilizer per acre, say 
500 pounds, composed of 200 pounds 16 
per cent acid phosphate, 200 pounds 
6.18 per cent cottonseed meal, and 100 
pounds 12 per cent kainit be used. 
This, in my judgment makes an ex- 
cellent fertilizer for cotton in this 
part of the Cotton Belt, especially on 
the white, and sandy soils. 

This fertilizer, at prevailing prices 
costs the planter about $5 per acre, 
not to count the hauling and distribu- 
ting. Then on a hundred-acre farm 
(and we’ll use cotton to demonstrate 
with, as this is the crop we are most 
familiar with, and what will hold 

good on cotton will hold good on any 
wie crop) the cost would be $500, 
still counting nothing for handling 
and distribution. 

Now we will suppose this lenge 
increases the yield on this farm 33% 
per cent (and if it increases it mane 
the situation will be worse). Then 
if the yield would make 75 bales with- 
out fertilizers. it will make 100 bales 
with this application. 

Now let’s carry this illustration 
clear through the Cotton Belt; for 
if it holds good on one farm it will 
hold on two farms, and so on 
throughout. On this same basis, the 
South would produce twelve million 
bales of cotton without any commer- 
cial fertilizers, and sixteen million 
bales on the same number of acres, 
with fertilizers. 

Then on the _ twelve-million-bale 
crop there would be saved the ex- 
pense of hauling and distributing the 
fertilizer, which would be incurred on 
the sixteen-million-bale crop. 

Now let’s see what the difference is, 
in favor of the smaller crop; then we 
can tell how long it will take us to 
become millionaires by using liberal 
amounts of commercial fertilizers. 

A twelve-million-bale crop at 15 
cents per pound (and it would surely 
bring that) would give the farmers a 
gross income (including the seed at 
40 cents per bushel) of one billion 
twenty million dollars, and no fertil- 
izer to pay for, neither to haul and 
distribute. 

A sixteen-million-bale crop at nine 
cents per pound (and it’s more liable 
to be worse than better) and the seed 
at 30 cents per bushel, would give the 
farmer a gross increase of only eight 
hundred and seventy-six million dol- 
lars——and we must deduct the fertil- 
izer bill, which is eighty million dol- 
lars. This would leave the farming 
population of the Cotton Belt poorer 
by two million dollars. There must 
be added to this two hundred and 
twenty-four million dollars  short- 
age, twenty-eight million for picking 
the extra four million bales; nine 
million more for ginning, bagging, 
and ties; at least two million more 
for marketing, and to this we must 
still add eight million dollars more 
for hauling and distributing this four 
million tons of fertilizer. This makes 
a grand total shortage on the fertil- 
ized crop of two hundred and seven- 
ty-one million dollars. 


In the face of these facts, how are 


we to persuade ourselves to believe 
that it pays us to use fertilizers? To 
be sure it looks shortsighted for a 
man to claim that a small crop is 
worth more than a large one, but it’s 
a fact nevertheless. I admit that if 
we had a just system of marketing it 
would not be so, but under our pres- 
ent system it is so. 

If we can realize 45 cents for three 
pounds of cotton produced without 
fertilizer (that is when we have only 
three pounds), and can realize only 
36 cents for four pounds of cotton 
produced with fertilizer (when we 
have four pounds), certainly the bal- 
ance favors the smaller lot produced 
at less cost, and yielding a 25 per cent 
eater return. Now, Brother But- 
ler, these things look to me just as I 
have described them, and I hope you 
can see fit to publish this letter for 
the benefit of others who may be 
blundering around in the brush, and 
to give your criticism in such manner 
as to let in the light. 

Don’t tell us to quit cotton alto- 
gether, for if a farmer in this country 
wants to sell corn, there isn’t any 
market. If he wants to sell hay there 
is no demand. But if he wishes to 
buy these things they are as scarce as 
hen’s teeth and more precious than 
pure gold. Ss. S. DUNLAP, 

Waxhaw, N. C. 


— 
be Bi 


Comment by Dr. Butler—To any 
one who has carefully read The Pro- 
gressive Farmer it must be apparent 
that Mr. Dunlap has either not read 
the paper or, having read it, has fail- 
ed entirely to understand our posi- 
tion on such matters. 

Like some others, a few of them 
among the so-called leaders of the 
farmers of North Carolina and other 
sections, he apparently can not see 
that there is a vast difference be- 
tween using fertilizers to grow more 
cotton and using fertilizers to grow 
more cotton per acre. — 

Failing to recognize this funda- 
mental difference, or starting with a 
false premises, his whole argument is 
without force or application to the 
matter at isssue. 

But let us look at his hypothetical 
case (which by the way is about as 
far from actual conditions as it could 
well be) and see, if we can, which 
plan is better for the Southern farm- 
ers: The one which Mr. Dunlap at 
least implies, of planting all the land 
to cotton without fertilizers, or our 
plan of planting only a part of the 
land to cotton, using fertilizers and 
making as much cotton and more 
money on the operations. 

Mr. Dunlap would have Southern 
farmers plant 100 acres to produce 
75 bales and use no fertilizers. We 
would have him plant 75 acres in cot- 
ton, if he must have 75 bales, and if 
necessary fertilizers to grow it. 
Then we would have him plant the 
other 25 acres in other crops to feed 
himself and his livestock. The ques- 
tion is, which is the better plan for 
the Southern farmer to follow? 

The case is such a simple, plain one 
that we would feel it a waste of time 
and space to discuss it, if others be- 
sides Mr. Dunlap, some among the 
so-called leaders of the farmers, had 
not fallen into the same error. 

But before going further let us call 
attention to the fact that the acres 
in North Carolina which are planted 
in cotton do not on an average pro- 
duce 75 bales on 100 acres, even by 
liberal use of fertilizers, and without 
fertilizers it would probably, on an 
average, take 250 to 300 acres to pro- 
duce 75 bales, because, with fertiliz- 
ers, it has taken an average of about 
195 acres to produce 75 bales of cot- 
ton during the last 50 years. 

But to return to the case submitted 
by Mr. Dunlap. First, will any one 
tell us why, if fertilizers are used, 
the farmer with 100 acres can not 
reduce the acreage in cotton to 75 


use 


acres if by so doing he can make as 
much cotton and more money? If 
he must have the same amount of 
cotton he is able to get it at less cost 
per bale for production, and if money 
is what he wants he will have more 
net profit when his operations are 
concluded. 

Why any one should assume that a 
man can not reduce his acreage in 
cotton when he does good farming, 
uses fertilizers, and makes more per 
acre is beyond comprehension. In 
fact, the proof is abundant that if he 
is to do good farming and increase 
his soil fertility and make more per 
acre he must reduce his acreage in 
cotton and put more in soil-improv- 
ing crops. We also assert with all 
the emphasis possible that the North 
Carolina farmers must buy  phos- 
phorus if they are ever to get ona 
basis of permanently increased soil 
fertility—also in many cases potash 
and lime. 

We positively refuse to accept the 
implied condition of Mr. Dunlap’s 
case, that there is a natural or super- 
natural law which will force a man 
with 100 acres to plant it all in cotton, 
if he used fertilizers. We insist that 
he can grow the same amount of cot- 
ton on 50 or 75 acres by using fertil- 
izers, and make as much clear money, 
and have 25 to 50 acres to put in crops 
that will improve the soil, and feed 
his family and livestock. 


More Profit in a Bale Per Acre 
R. DUNLAP assumes that if he 


plants 75 acres in cotton and uses 
500 pounds of fertilizer per acre, at a 
cost of $5, he will make as much cot- 
ton as he would on 100 acres without 
fertilizers. We think he will make 
much more cotton on 75 acres of aver- 
age North Carolina land with fertil- 
izers, than on 100 acres without fertil- 
izers; but taking the case as stated by 
Mr. Dunlap, we insist that there is 
more profit in growing the 75 bales of 
cotton on 75 acres. The cost of culti- 
vating and the rent on the other 25 
acres will be worth as much as the 
fertilizer for 75 acres will cost, or 
$375. Moreover, the 75 acres on 
which 500 pounds of fertilizers are 
used will not decrease in fertility as 
fast as the 100 acres on which no fer- 
tilizers are used. Even if the 25 acres 
which is not required to produce the 
same amount of cotton is left idle the 
farmer will be no worse off by the 
use of the fertilizer; but again we in- 
sist that there is no law, natural or 
supernatural, which will prevent a 
man cultivating this 25 acres in soil- 
improving, food-producing crops, or 
he may even be*able to allow grass 
to grow on this land and let livestock 
graze it, even though the farmers of 
the South have been opposed to this 
sort of farming. 

No one connected with The Pro- 
gressive Farmer has ever advised the 
farmers of the South to quit growing 
cotton. In fact, we are one of the 
few who have steadfastly maintained 
that they should grow cotton, but 
grow it on less acres. Even if they 
must grow as much cotton as in the 
past, or if they must grow even more, 
we have insisted and still insist that 
this can and should be done on a 
much smaller acreage and with more 
profit. 

We also agree with Mr. Dunlap 
that there is no market in many 
parts of the South for corn and hay 
grown in the South; because in these 
sections we have never produced 
enough of these crops to justify or 
cause the development of a market 
and a marketing system for them. 
Consequently dealers in these crops, 
by the thousands all over the. South, 
have been forced to establish trade 
connections through other channels 
and when trade once takes certain 
courses it is difficult to. change it. 


But no man should sell hay’ and 
corn from the farm. He should mar- 
ket these crops by feeding them, or at 
least he should feed the hays and a 
large part of the corn. The land 
needs the stable manure and there 
always has been, is now, and always 
22 


(Concluded on page 22, this issue) 





My New Low Down No. 

with cut under front wheels and Sauaal 
channel steel frame is positively the best 

spreader in the world. Light draft, end- 

less apron, positive force feed, double 

chain drive. Just ask for my book, “A 
Streak of Gold,”* FREE, and I will tell 

you the truth about manure spreaders 
and how to get thé greatest profit out 
of your manure products. 


in the United States 
without an expert to 
setit up to any inex- 
singed cream separ- 
or user 
for a 90-day free trial, to test thorousne 
against any make of ‘separator aaa even 
sells for twice as much and will let 2 
Built up to G high 
Standard and not down to 
price. Travel 20,000 miles, lool = 
over every factory in the world 
and you can’t find its superior at 
any price, It’s the most sanitary,most 
scientific, cleanest skimmer, the most 
beautiful in design of any cream 
separator madetoday and I have 
seen them all. A postal gets our 
big free Separator catalog and 1915 slid- 
ing ST OWAY MAST price schedule. 
OWAY MASTERPIECE BIG 
oe supreme in power, sim- 
plicity and design. Allour years 
of engine building are built into it. A 
mechanical masterpiece. Long life 
and satisfaction to engine users 
are built into every one of these Galloway Masterpiece 
Big Six Engines. Great volume, perfected design and 
simplicity are what make this price possible. A heavy 
weight, heavy duty, large bore and long stroke en- 
gine not Seba Get right on engines before you 
“ uy. e- 


foway Co., 
677Galloway 
Station 


Waterloo, lowa 


( The Real Farm Power 


You don’t have to employ an expert 
engineer to operate the Farquhar Loco- 
motive Rig. It’s built simple and conven- 
ient, suitable for the agriculturist’s own 
use. Does your sawing, threshing, 
shredding, ginning, etc., delivering 
steady, dependable power with mini- 
mum fuel consumption. 

esides Lomas —- - build the 
sbaheoeeronen Cornish a 
Also detached Engines HF, “Boilers of all 
styles and sizes. If you will write us con- 
cerning your requirements, we will send 
you catalog and explain just how you can 
a employ a Farquhar Outfit. There 
Ss no charge for our service and we don’t 
expect your business if not convineed. 
Investigate immediately. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd. 
Box 419, York, Pa. 














The Farquhar Line. Engines, Boilers, Saw Mills, 
Threshers, Steam and Gas Tractors, Cider Presses, 
Potato Dig; neers Grain Drills, Cultivators, etc. 
Descriptive fterature free on request. 











For 60 years the leading standaré 
mill of America. Lge feed for 
stock, table corn meal, rye, graham 
or buckwheat flour. are elie 

y can operate anc eep it in 
order. Ask for our ‘‘Book on Mills’’ 
and 30 day free trial — 


od Nordyke & MarmonCo. (Est. 1861) 
[oS fee™) 1976 Morris St., ., Indianapolis, Ind. 











~ Why Pay the Dealer 


a g tory when you can get the 
aker City at wholesale fac- 
41 tory pricest 
UAKER CITY 

GRINDING MILLS 
Easiest running. Simplest. Most 
durable. 23 sizes. Hand or power. 
Send for catalog. 10-day free trial. 

THE ie W. STRAUB CO. 

Dept. M, 38th & Filhert Sts:, Phila:, Pa, 
Dept. L, 3701- "69 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago ti. 














CENTS A FD for 
@ 26-inch high fence; 
47 os a rod for47- in. 
rod for 60-in. 

All Open 


aeons to = farmer on 30 days 
FREE TRIAL. Barbe ed Wire, 80 


MORTON, ILLS. 








$10,000.00 


- Backs This 

Hertzler & Zook 

Portable Wood 
This is the cheapest saw made. 
Only $7.90 saw frame to which 
® ripping table can be added. 
Guaranteed 1 year, money re- 
funded and all charges paid if not 
satisfactory. Write for catalog. 
Hertzler 8 Zook Co., Bax 5. Believilte, Pa. 
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Supreme in Skimming Efficiency 

Over 35 years of experience and 
thousands of tests and contests the 
world over have demonstrated the 
De Laval to be the only thoroughly 
clean skimming cream’ separator, 
under all the varying actual use 
conditions, favorable as well as un- 
favorable, 


Supreme in Construction 

This applies to every part of the 
machine—to the bowl, the driving 
mechanism, the frame and the tin- 
ware, The De Laval patent pro- 
tected Split-Wing Tubular’ Shaft 
Feeding Device makes possible 
greater capacity, cleaner skimming 
and a heavier cream than can be 
secured with any other machine, 


Supreme in Durability 

The De Laval is’ substantially 
built. The driving mechanism is 
perfectly oiled and the bowl runs at 
slow speed, all of which are conduc- 
ive to durability and the long life of 
the machine, While the life of other 
cream separators averages from 
three to five years, a De Laval will 
last from fifteen to twenty years, 


Order your De Laval now 


The Supremacy 
of the De Laval 
Cream Separator 


37 Years of Leadership 


Supreme in Improvements 
This has been the greatest factor 
in De Laval success. Not a year goes 
by but what some improvement is 
made in De Laval machines. Some 
of the best engineers in America and 
Europe are constantly experiment- 
ing and testing new devices and 
methods, and those which stand the 
test are adopted, 
Supreme in Service 
With its worldwide organization 
and with agents and representatives 
in almost every locality where cows 
are milked, no stone is left unturned 
by the De Laval Company to insure 
that every De Laval user shall get 
the very best and the greatest pos- 
sible service from his machine, 





Supreme in Satisfaction 

De Laval users are satisfied users, 
not only when the machine is new, 
but during the many years of its use. 

Supreme in Sales 

Because they are supreme in effi- 
ciency, construction, durability, im- 
provements, service and satisfaction, 
more De Laval Cream Separators 
are sold every year than all other 
makes combined, 


let it begin saving cream 


for you right away. Remember, that a De Laval may be 


bought for cash or on such 
own cost. See the local De 


liberal terms as to save its 
Laval agent, or if you don't 


know him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 


29 E. Madison St., Chicago 


50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 


























HESE long winter evenings afford the best possible opportunity 


success, 


for that careful thought which is ever the basis of complete 


@ Just as you plan ahead the spring crops, plan now the winter supplies 
for man and beast. You of the South are today planning how best to 
diversify crops. You ofthe North how to get the most from diversified 
farming. You are both thinking Silo— but don’t overlook the true 
economy that lies in the best machine. 


Write for our Whirlwind Silo-Filler Catalogue 


@ Are you thoroughly posted on Silo Filler values? Do you know 
what we offer — what the other fellow offers you for your money? We 
want you to know why the Whirlwind is the best. Get our free books— 
get other makers’ catalogues. Compare the machines point by point. 
Learn about the material we use and our exclusive patented features. 


Then decide — for yourself. 


Write for “The Why and How of Silo Filling” 


Both books are yours for the asking--and by the way, brother, this offer isn’t made for the purpose of 


sic’ing on a salesinan. 


We want you yourself to figure out this important matter now, instead of 
making a hasty, ill-considered choice next summer. 


WILDER-STRONG IMPLEMENT CO., Monroe, Mich., Box 81 


Silo-Fillers Feed-Cutters 


Land Rollers and Pulverizers Cattle-Stanchions 





err eveNe PR PTEL PERT} FUTHTTTS THT PEMA RTE 
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cut from solid steel bar. 


‘ 
\ 
t ‘ 
i g 
} 
: 


It makes them fresh and full of 
nd vigor to clip them in the 
Spring before the work begins. 
hen the heavy winter coat that 
holds the wet sweat and dirt is removed 
they get more good from their feed, are 
healthier and work better. 
easily kept clean and their improved appearance 
greatly adds to their selling price. It also pays to 
clip the flanks and udders of your cows — you get 
clean milk, free from impurities that can’t be strained out, 


Clip with the Famous | 
Stewart sain, Machine 


It turns easier, clips faster and closer and stays 
sharp longer than any other. 


They are more 


are 
ey are en- 


closed, protected and run in oil; little friction, 
little wear. Has six feet of new style easy run- 
ning fiexible shaft and the celebrated Stewart 


single tension clipping head, highest grade. 

Get one from your dealer or send $2 and we 
will ship C. O. D. for balance. * Money and 
transportation costs back if not satisfied. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT Co. 


157 Ohio St. 
Write for compl 
sheep sheari: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ete catalog on horse clipping and 
ing machines—mailed free on request. 











LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








SELLING LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 
PRODUCTS PROMOTES 
INDEPENDENCE 





Story of a Thrifty German Colony in 
Southeastern Virginia—And Any 
Group of Farmers Near a Small or 
Large Town Can Do as Well 


OR some time, the writer has 

been studying carefully the move- 
ments of a little colony of about a 
dozen families, located in Southeast- 
ern Virginia, near the sea. This 
colony came here from Pennsylvania, 
and the members are descendants of 
German immigrants who came to 
this country many years ago. It is 
very interesting indeed to see how 
sasily, effectively and successfully 
they are cooperating. 

When one has more work than 
he can properly attend to, others who 
may not be rushed come and help, 
Sometimes for wages but oftener for 
“reciprocity’—“changing work.” It 
is “help me today and I will help you 
tomorrow.” In this way but little is 
paid out for labor on the farm. There 
is a large traction or road engine in 
commission in the colony, with 
threshing machine, silage cutter, 
wood-sawing outfit, and other ma- 


been saved by hand; for.the colored 
men, women, and children who have 
heretofore saved such seeds, have ap- 
parently with one accord, got above 
such work. The colored workers 
want a “shorter day” and “more pay.” 
They want to come to work when the 
sun is half way up the sky in the 
morning; quit when it is half way 
down in the afternoon; takes as long 
a “nooning” as possible, and nurse 
their hoe handles, at numerous, divers 
and sundry times during the short 
day. The Ahmish colony people cut 
all this out. If a colored laborer comes 
to work for them, he works. They 
“set the pace” and the colored man, 
as a rule keeps up his end of the 
work, or quits the job. 

Each family has a little stand on 
the market for Saturday—no other 
day in the week. Early in the morn- 
ing of that day, they are on the spot 
with their products temptingly dis- 
played. They sell butter, cream, milk, 
buttermilk, cottage cheese, and also 
occasionally have the other kind of 
cheese for sale. They have sausage, 
head-cheese, liverwurst, pig’s feet, 
eggs, chickens, pies, pastry and pre- 
serves—everything “just like mother 
made.” Every article is as neat and 
clean as possible to make. All the 























Where the Butter Is Made 


chinery to do all such work for the 
members; also to work for outsiders, 
when desired, and it is noticed that 
outsiders are becoming greatly inter- 
ested. 

Every family in the colony makes 
more or less butter, and each family 
operates a separator for separating 
the cream from the milk; and each 
family makes a first class article of 
butter to sell, at 35 cents a pound in 
summer and 40 cents in winter in lo- 
cal market. 

I am sending herewith a photo- 
graph of a butter factory where the 
separator, the churn, and the butter 
worker and two drive wells in thé 
basement of the dwelling, are all con- 
nected with a little gasoline engine 
which does all the work, while the 
milk maid waits. 

This is entirely different from what 
it “used to was.” Formerly the milk 
maid was the siave who “did all the 
work”: now the milkmaid waits a bit 
while gasoline separates the cream, 
churns. it, and works over the 
butter, squeezing out all the butter- 
milk, which sells at 8 to 10 cents the 
quart, instead of remaining in the 
butter to make it rancid. Such a but- 
ter plant is all screened, no flies in 
such a cellar; no flies on the butter 
makers either. 

They have good cows and fine 
horses, raising their own colts; raise 
wheat, oats, corn, potatoes, and allthe 
staple farm crops; and keep all the 
regular farm stock. Last year their 
threshing machine saved 700 bush@s 
of soy beans, for seed to sow in 1915. 
Had it not been for this machine, it is 
doubtful if 50 bushels would have 


rough products of the farm, such as 
hay, oats, corn, Wheat, rye, and all 
the forage crops are consumed on the 
farm. Only the concentrated “biled 
down” products are sold—nothing but 
“sunshine” is sold. Commercial fer- 
tilizers cut only a small figure with 
them. 

What an uplift it would be if such a 
colony, such an “entering wedge” 
could be secured for every county in 
the South. 

This colony has practically elimin- 
ated (so far as it is concerns them) 
colored labor. They have eliminated 
the middleman. They pay no tribute 
and are not compelled to submit to 
the exactions of the men between 
producer and consumer. 

The members of this colony are not 
wealthy. The richest man in it had 
only a few thousand dollars to begin 
with. What they have done, can be 
accomplished or duplicated within 
five to ten miles of every city in the 
South, every city or village of 1,000 
people or more, because every such 
city is a buyer of just such products 
as this colony has to sell, and said 
products are shipped into the coun- 
try from sections 1,000 to 1,500 miles 
away. 

A. JEFFERS, 

Oceana, Va. 





I will be accused of bringing religion into 
the subject of race segregation and I shall 
be proud of it, because no one will deny that 
Negroes in white communities greatly retard 


the promotion of religion, in that it is al- 
most impossible to have regular and frequent 
services where there are not many people 
to attend. Small congregations don’t take 
proper interest in religious services, and as 
a result religious services in mixed race 
communities are fittally discontinued.—H,. A, 
C., Bells, Tenn. 
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PUSH THIS $1 OFFER 
“Pim new regulations issued by the Post- 





master General mean that hundreds of 

R. F. D. routes all over the South will be 
discontinued unless farmers take more reading 
matter. But of course they ought to take no 
reading matter except what is really clean, 
healthful and helpful. We offer to any new 
subscriber The Progressive Farmer the rest 
of this year, “Today’s Magazine for Women” 
twelve months, and the Kansas City Weekly 
Star twelve months, all for only $1. 

We know no better clubbing offer, and in 
addition to helping your neighbors and your 
R. F. D. route by getting subscriptions, we 
will credit you four months on your Progres- 
sive Farmer subscription for each dollar you 
send us under this proposition. See your 
neighbors and send us a club. 











F YOU believe in Land Segregation Between the 

Races, or allowing white neighborhoods that 
wish to do so to limit future land sales to white 
people, now is the time of all times to rush peti- 
tions and letters to your members of the Legisla- 
ture. Do it now. 





HE United States Department of Agriculture 

warns Southern growers that stocks of Irish 
potatoes now on hand in the North are unusually 
large, and that there is no basis for expecting high 
prices this spring, as the Southern crop must com- 
pete with the heavy Northern supplies. 





HILE for general field crops, except along the 

South Atlantic and east Gulf Coast sections, 
potash has not generally been profitable, ex- 
ceptions must be made in the case of soils where 
cotton tends to rust. On such lands an application 
of from 100 to 200 pounds an acre of kainit will 
usually be found profitable. 





WRITER wishes to know if turf oats will do 

to plant,in the spring. Turf oats should not be 
sown in the spring. For the southern half of the 
Cotton Belt probably the Red Rust-proof will be 
found best for February seeding, and in the north- 
ern half either Burt or Red Rust-proof varieties 
may be used for seeding in February and March. 





E SURE to read what Dr. Nesom says this 

week about the home syrup crop. Nothing is 
better than really good cane syrup, but to possess 
all those good, old-time, mouth-watering: qualities, 
care in growing and making is very necessary. 
The marketing end, too, is a matter with which we 
have trouble, and uniformity of product and proper 
packing must be looked to. 





E DARESAY that of all our fifty-two issues 

last year none was more widely appreciated 
and commented upon than our Reference Special. 
Next week we are expecting to duplicate our per- 
formance of last year, and we are even hoping to 
make this Reference Special even better still. Cer- 
tain it is, anyway, that it will be packed from 
cover to cover with useful farm facts that every 
farmer needs. It is not possible to remember 
everything we sometimes need to know, but it is 
extremely important to have at hand a depend- 
able source of information. Such a reference work 
will be our issue of next week, and we urge that all 
Progressive Farmer readers look for it, read it 
carefully, and then preserve it for future use. 





NDER the heading, “Some Averages Against 

Us,” the Citronelle (Ala.) Call makes some 

centre shots in the following: 

“The average Iowa farm has six milk cows; 
the average Alabama farm has less than two. 
The average lowa farm has thirty-six hogs; 
the average Alabama farm has less than five 
(and mighty poor ones at that). The average 
Towa farm has 108 chickens; the average Ala- 


bama farm has less than twenty. A well train- 
ed investigator has recently announced that in 
Georgia (and Alabama is no better, if as good) 
the average farm produces less than two eggs 
a week for the -yearly average; less than two- 
thirds of an ounce of butter, and two-thirds 
of a pint of milk a day; and only one-third of 
a hog, one-twelfth of a beef, and one-hun- 
dredth of-a mutton per person per year. 
Twelve of the Southern states import from the 
North more than $175,000,000 worth of wheat, 
corn, and oats, and the same twelve more than 
$48,000,000 of meats, dairy and poultry products. 
That’s being on the whip-cracker end of the 
game. Better change places, gentlemen, and 
try the other end for a time” 





Use Fertilizers to Reduce the Cost of 
Production 


as 


ANY of our readers still seem to misunder- 
stand our position regarding the use of 
commercial fertilizers in 1915. Our position 
this year is no different from what it has been ev- 
ery year. Fertilizers should not be used unless the 
increase in the crop will paya profit, with a good 
safe margin, above the cost of the fertilizers. On 
the other hand, on soils and with crops that have 
in our past experience paid aprofit onthe use of fer- 
tilizers they should be used this year, and the nec- 
essity for the largest yields per acre consistent 
with the most economical production is as urgent 
and more so this year than in any recent year. 
We are dealing with the same soils and largely 
with the same crops, requiring the same treat- 
ment, and no false idea of economy should lead 
us to restrict the use of fertilizers when this will 
lessen our profits. The idea of reducing the fer- 
tilizers in order to reduce the total crop of cotton, 
so it will bring a better price, would be too ridicu- 
lous to even mention were it not tragic in its pos- 
sible effects in lessening the earnings of each in- 
dividual by lessening the yield per acre and in- 
creasing the cost of producing a pound of cotton. 
By all means reduce the cotton crop, but do so 
by reducing the acreage instead of reducing the 
yield per acre, which is now so small as to make 
the production of cotton unprofitable at any price 
which has been obtained in the last quarter cen- 
tury. ; 
Of course, when cotton is selling at eight cents 
a pound there must be a larger increase in the 
yield from the use of the fertilizer to pay the same 
profit on a given cost for fertilizers. Or to reverse 
this matter, less fertilizers can be paid for with a 
given amount of cotton; for the price of cotton 
has decreased while the price of fertilizers proba- 
bly has not decreased so much. 
But the problem is the same in principle as it al- 





TEN THINGS TO DO IN MARCH 





1. Don’t forget that this month determines 
whether we are to have good seed beds or are to 
wrestle with clods in cultivating the crop. 

2. Theharrow’s the tool these days—let it come 
close behind the breaking plows. 

3. On rough, hard land try the disk harrow 
ahead of the breaking plow. It helps to prevent 
clods. 

4. In many sections corn will be planted this 
month;.see that a seed bed is made before it goes 
in, 

5. Watch for the description of the home-made 
device for saving clover seed that will appear in 
The Progressive Farmer week after next and make 
one to harvest your clover seed. 

6. Useall rubbish to stop gullies and make 
humus, rather than burn it. 

7. Study closely what is said in this issue about 
commercial fertilizers, and then know what you 
are using this year. 

8. If you are to buy your fertilizers in car lots 
in co-operation with your neighbors, saving several 
dollars a ton, there’s no time to lose. Get busy. 

9. Watch the oats, and if they are not making 
a good growth it is likely that an application of 
nitrate of soda will pay. 

10. Read again what was said in last week’s 
paper about grazing crops for hogs, and then ar- 
range for plenty of these this spring and summer. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ways has been. If $5 worth of fertilizers will pro- 
duce $7 to $8 worth of increase in crop the invest- 
ment should be made. The only question is as to 
the kind and amount to use to obtain the best 
profits and this is largely an individual problem 
for each farmer to solve; but this is no different 
than it has always been. 





Keep Informed as to Market Variations 





NE of the most useful services a state de- 
partment of agriculture can render farmers is 
that of keeping them informed as to prices in 

various markets and as to just what are standard 
prices on standard grades. The Division of Mar- 
kets of the North Carolina Department of Agricul- 
ture and Experiment Station sends out such in- 
formation weekly, and the copy of its latest re- 
ports as given below illustrates anew the import- 
ance of Mr. Farmer knowing about prices in more 
than one market. 

The first column shows the price of middling 
cotton, which varies in different markets, here in- 
dicated, from seven to eight and one-half cents. 
The second column shows the price of cotton seed 
per bushel, the variation here being from thirty to 
fifty cents—this extreme variation in price being 
reported, in fact, from one market. The third col- 
umn shows the number of pounds of cottonseed 
meal given in exchange for a ton of seed, ranging 


all the way from 1,500 to 2,000 pounds. The table. 


should prove interesting to readers in all states 
and arouse them as to the need for having some 
institution furnish such marketing information to 
the farmers of every state: 

















Middling Cotton Seed Meal for Ton 
Town Cotton Per Bushel of Seed 

Northeastern 

No, Carolina 
Farmville...... 8 c 40@438%c 
Jacksonville... T%ec 40c 
BECO . cc ccs 7%@8 c 35 @40c 
Moyock........ 7 @7%e 45¢ 
oy, Mae 80¢c 
Vanceboro..... 75@8 c 40c 
Washington.... 8 @8k%e 35 @50c 
Windsor....... THO Te ete wke sie 
Southeastern 

No, Carolina 
Fayetteville.... 7% @8\c 40@45c 2,000 
TEINStON 4 6 6 0-054 7%@8 c 45@48c 2,000 
MARtOMic. ss. 0ss 7% @7%c 35 @45c 2,000 
North Central 

No, Carolina 
Battleboro..... * 6 42@45c 2,000 
pe Peer eee 8 @8&%e 42@43c 1,800 
Louisburg...---{ ss see eee AO. Bt Siswemieeen 
Py be A i a rns mee Me Te 
TEGIGIEN:.. 6.25» 8% @8 5-léc 42@45c 2,000 
Riggsbee...scoe 8 @8&\e 35¢c 2,000 
ScotlanG Neck. fF  saccwcevs 43@45c 2,000 
Smithfield...... $ ¢ AGQ@40G 8 ble css 
Wilson... ee; T%c 45c 2,000 
South Central 

No, Carolina | / 
Charlotte...... 7%@8 c¢ 39c 2,000 
eS ee eer 35 @42c¢ 2,000 
Kings M’t'n.... 8 @8\e 39@42c 2,000 
MONTOS «1... 50.02 8 @8lec 40@45c 2,000 
Mooresville.... 8 c 35 @40c 1,800 
Newton... .....« 8 c 40@45c 1,900 
Norwood....... 8 c 40c 1,500 
BHEIDY. cc cscs 7% @8 c 39c¢ 2,000 
Statesville..... 7% @8%c 36@42c 1,849 














A Good Beginning 


HAT the South really means business in mak- 

ing an effort to live at home in 1915 is evi- 

denced by the following figures from the 
United States Department of Agriculture, showing 
that the acreage of fall-sown oats has been more 
than doubled and that the wheat acreage has been 
increased by one-third: 


























Fall-sown wheat Fall-sown Oats. 
State. In- 
crease, |Increase,|Increase,| Increase, 
per acres. | per cent. acres. 
cent. 
North Carolina 7 470,000 56 98,000 
South Carolina---_-_--- 200 164,000 112 336,000 
ee ‘ 118 170,000 96 328,000 
Fiore .......- sa See Sean ee 64 20,000 
pO Oe eee 185 63,000 116 258,000 
Mississippi ------ ce 125 1,000 147 156,000 
Louisiana --- ‘ : (cence nal aonisanen 189 94,000 
yp Se eee : 20 228,000 66 291,000 
BO ae 44 56,000 211 154,000 
eae 20 145,000 127 124,000 
0 ee 20 515,000 133 44,000 
Total above 33 | 1,812,000 102 1,903,000 








This is an excellent beginning, and now, that we 
may get a bull-dog grip on permanent prosperity, 
it is only necessary to make sure that this spring 
shall see the biggest acreage of corn and hay and 
soil-building crops ever planted in the South. Will 
this be the case on your farm? 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) CoGperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 











Which Way Is the South Drifting? 


T IS well for men now and then to think of 

themselves in their historic relations. Let us 

think what the historian a thousand years 
from now will say of this generation in the 
South and of our attitude toward great questions. 
For we may be sure that in the long result of 
time our own day and generation will be found as 
pregnant with great issues as that of almost any 
era through which our fathers lived in the slow 
procession of previous ages. 

Health, disease, development, decay, seem as 
characteristic of nations and races as of individ- 
uals. But the great difficulty is for the individual 
to realize the tendencies of the nation or the race. 
Some great crisis comes: war sounds its alarm, 
great captains call for followers, and common citi- 
zens go forth and offer up their lives for great 
principles. But until the crisis comes the ten- 
dency is for plain man to let things drift. He 
doesn’t want to be disturbed. A long time ago 
Isaiah denounced the ancient Israelites because of 
their unwillingness to hear the men who showed 
them the signs of the times and warned them of 
impending dangers. “Prophecy not unto us right 
things, but speak unto us smooth things,” was 
their cry, according to Isaiah. 

And so today when men point to clearly defined 
and dangerous tendencies in race relations in the 
South, the tendency is for many estimable men to 
cry, “Peace, peace! You are stirring up trouble! 
Let us drift on and everything will come out 
right !” 

But things do not. have a way of coming out right 
of themselves. You may have a rockpile or a 
gully without thought; but you cannot have a 
chimney or a tilled field without toil of brain and 
hand. We may have a half-dying rural civilization 
in the South without effort, but we cannot have a 
beautiful, vigorous and satisfying rural life unless 
the men and women on the farms are willing to 
face squarely and courageously all the great prob- 
lems that confront us and try to find intelligent 


and effective remedies. 
b 4 
“ 


Tendencies Fifty Years After Appomattox 


SPECIALLY in the good year 1915, fifty years 
after Appomattox and emancipation, it seems 
worth while for us to stop and take thought 
as to which way we are drifting. The outstanding 
facts are that the South as a whole is getting 
whiter, but that the rural South, on the contrary, 
is growing constantly and alarmingly blacker. 
Take the South Atlantic states, 


showing, but the figures given form a striking in- 
dex to conditions in the older South. The propor- 
tion of the white people on the farms is steadily 
decreasing while the number of Negro farmers is 
increasing 200 to 300 per cent as fast as the Negro 
population. 

oS 


Many Big Problems to Face 


HIS is one of the tendencies of the time, one 

of the tendencies affecting the future of our 

country and our race, which we as an intelli- 
gent people cannot afford to ignore. We may not 
wish to be bothered about it; we may, in fact, re- 
fuse to be bothered about it, as a man with con- 
sumption or cancer may refuse to recognize his 
malady and let it run its fatal course unchecked. 
But if the future civilization of the rural South 
is worth considering, then this problem is worth 
considering. 

The period from 1900 to 1910 we should also re- 
member, was a period not of decreasing but of 
greatly increasing prosperity on the fafm. It was 
in this decade that the phrase, “the high cost of 
living” became historic. And especially did cotton 
and tobacco, the South’s great staple crops, in- 
crease greatly in value. Nevertheless, even in this 
period of prosperity the rural South grew blacker 
instead of whiter at a staggering and amazing rate. 

It certainly behooves all thoughtful Southerners 
to inquire as to the causes of this condition, and 
for our part we do not care to shrink from wher- 
ever the truth leads us. We have advocated Land 
Segregation Between the Races as one remedy for 
the evil, but we know it is not a panacea. We 
recognize that it is only a part of the program of 
reform, but it is a part, and as we see it, an import- 
ant part. 

The problem of absentee landlordism is one that 
must be faced in all its aspects; the allied evils of 
the merchants’ crop lien, “time-price” usury, and 
the one-crop system must be dealt with; a modern 
rural credits system must help the farmer about 
buying farms and equipping them by furnishing 
money at low interest rates and on terms adapted 
to farm business; and there are numerous other 
big issues. 

& 


Only a Step, But Nearly All Progress Is 
Made by Steps 


EVERTHELESS we cannot agree with one of 
our friends who thinks that in comparison 
with the economic questions of landlordism, 
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tenancy, etc., “the race feature is so small a part 
of the bigger question that it is hardly worth 
taking into consideration.” 

The problem raised by the sandwiching of white 
and Negro farms in the South deals with funda- 
mental social issues, and no remedy that ignores it 
can “save the rural South to the white race.” Thus 
when one of our friends remarks that “Families 
do not leave the farms because of the Negro, but 
because of the poor schools, churches, social life, 
etc.,” it is simply because he fails to recognize 
cause and effect. Why are the schools, churches, 
social life, etc., as poor as they are in the average 
Southern neighborhood? Because of the Negro. 
Because schools, churches, social life, etc., merely 
exist at a half-dying rate with the support of only 
half the population instead of flourishing with the 
united support of all the population as is the case 
in wholly white communities. 

Of course, it is all true enough that allowing 
white communities to limit future land sales to 
white people will only partially solve the problem, 
but it will at least be a step in the right direction, 
and nearly all progress is made by steps. The 
plan will at least enable people in white communi- 
ties tO stand up and say, “We do not wish any 
more Negroes as permanent and immovable resi- 
dents here,” and so stop absentee landlords (they 
are mainly responsible) from ignoring their wish- 
es. And having taken this first step it will be 
easier to build up a race pride in that district, en- 
courage white tenants to take the place of Negro 
tenants, invite thrifty and enterprising farmers 
from other sections, and gradually develop a thor- 
oughly prosperous and progressive neighborhood 
of comrade white farmers with all the inspiring 
advantages such a community affords. 

If you believe, Mr. Subscriber, in taking a step 
toward the solution of this problem, even if we 
cannot go as far you would like, cut out this page 
and send it to your member of the Legislature, 
signing the blank herewith. 


a 
The Initiative and Referendum 


E BELIEVE, as we said recently, that there 

should be regulations restricting or safe- 

guarding direct legislation. For example, 
it might be required that no measure should be 
submitted without the approval of at least 10 per 
cent of the members of the General Assembly. 
This would insure some indication of public in- 
terest; would prevent too many measures coming 
up at once; would give some responsible backers 
to any proposition; and should insure the measure 
being in proper legal shape. But in some form the 
initiative and referendum are imperatively needed 
in every Southern state. Nor can there be any- 
thing ultra-radical in a reform approved by such 
Democrats as Woodrow Wilson and Wm. J. Bryan, 
by eminent Republicans of the type of Senator La- 
Follette and Senator Bourne, and by 





principally Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. 
In the last census decade the total 
white population in these states in- 
creased twice as fast as the total Ne- 
gro population, but in the country 
districts exactly a contrary condition 
prevailed, the Negroes increasing 
twice as fast as the whites. In other 
words the number of white people in- 
creased 20 per cent, but the number 
of white farmers only 12 per cent. 
The number of Negro people increas- 
ed only 10 per cent but the number of 
Negro farmers 23 per cent. The fol- 


Races. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT FOR 
LAND SEGREGATION BETWEEN 


THE RACES 





EXT week we propose to resume discussion of other issues on 
this page, but this week it seems advisable to give further 
consideration to the plan for Land Segregation Between the 
And so many readers over the South have asked for a state- 
ment of the idea in legal form that we are here reprinting the final 
draft of the Constitutional Amendment which the 


North Carolina 


Progressives generally under the lead 
of Theodore Roosevelt. 

The following states now have the 
initiative and referendum: South Da- 
kota, Oregon, Nevada, Montana, Ok- 
lahoma, Maine, Missouri, Arizona, 
New Mexico, California, Arkansas, 
and Ohio. It will be seen that already 
three Southern states — Arkansas, 
Missouri, and Oklahoma—have the 
law, and Texas would have the law 
now if the amendment submitted at 
the last election had been in proper 
form. Oklahoma included direct leg- 
islation in its constitution as origi- 
























































































lowing table brings out the increase 
more graphically: 


White Increases: 
Population, 20} }HHEHE Hebi 
Farmers 12 ee eeeeoioiasek 


Negro Increases: 


Population, 10O—*******##** 
Farmers D3 ARIK AAA AAA A 


Similarly in the South Central 
states (Kentucky, Tennessee, Missou- 
ri, and Alabama) we find the whites 
increasing more than twice as fast as 
the Negroes (14 per cent against 6), 
but Negro farmers increasing nearly 
twice as fast as whites, the figures 
being as follows: 


White Increases: 





Population,i4—**’ 


Farmers, = 12- 





Negro Increases: 
Population, 6 
Farmers, 





In the west South Central section 
asa whole, including Oklahoma, Tex- 
as, Louisiana, and Arkansas, the in- 
coming of white settlers into Texas 
and Oklahoma resulted in a different 





Legislature is asked to submit to the people, together with a blank 
which any reader may use in asking his member of the Legislature 
to support such a measure: 


“The General Assembly by regulations applicable to all races may provide 
that by a vote of the qualified voters or of the freeholders of any prescribed dis- 
trict within a county, the lands in such district may be segregated to the owner- 
ship, use or occupancy of a particular race, 3ut the percentage of the lands of 
the state segregated to any particular race by districts shall not be greater than 
the percentage which the population of that race bears to the total population of 
the state; nor shall such segregation impair the vested rights of persons who have 
previously bought or leased land in such districts. Nor prevent a person of the 


race to which such district is segregated from employing persons of a different 
race as his servants, laborers, agricultural croppers or tenants and providing 
homes for them on his land. . Provided also, that no election shall be held under 
the provisions of this section except upon petition of a designated proportion of 
the freeholders within the proposed district presented to a reviewing judge or 
board of county commissioners and a finding by said reviewing authority that the 
establishment of the proposed district will promote the general welfare of the peo- 
ple of the district, after allowing time for counter petitions for changes in the 


boundary lines of the proposed district. Provided also, that no school district or 
I in which the land is wholly owned by persons of one race shall be in- 
in any district segregated to any other race,” 





Dear Sir:—I earnestly urge you to use your influence to secure a 
statute or submit a constitutional amendment giving this state the 
benefit of some such plan as the foregoing. 

Yours truly, 








nally adopted by the people; Missouri 
voted for it in 1908 by a vote of 177,615 
to 147,290, and Arkansas, in 1911, by 
91,367 to 39,111. 

What other Southern state will 
move next? 


A Thought for the Week 


OTH President Lowell and ex- 
President Eliot, of Harvard, have 
given to their students the wise 
but unusual advice to marry early. 
President Eliot goes farther. He does 
not like to see so many young male 
immigrants coming to this country, 
and he would restrict the number, al- 





lowing freely those to enter who 
bring their wives and children. For 
early marriage the arguments are 
many and weighty. They include 
morality, steadiness, responsibility, 
parenthood, unselfishness, industry, 
and character. It is on the family 


that worthy civilization rests. Mar- 
riage is honorable and decent. It is 
the solid basis and the preservative of 
society. The usual objections to ear- 
ly marriage are unworthy, selfish and 
cowardly.—New York Independent. 
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EATEST 
Factory 
Sale 


Ever Known 


rkable Money Saving 

bredit Offer on 
arade Planos and 
jade. I can prove 
\DL i 





iano or ‘ See 
he highest quality instrument to be had 
anywhere. My world famed ADLER Organ was win- 
mer of est Prize at St. Louis World’s Fair. My 
celebra‘ ADLER Pianos and Organs were also win- 
ner of Gold Medal at National Conservation Exposi- 
tion, Knoxville, Tenn., 1913. ADLER Pianos and 
Organs win favor whenever put in competition. 

Rock Bottom Factory Prices 

I save you half because I sell direct from $1,000,000 
ADLER Factory (greatest in existence) wiping out 
all in-between profits. My startlin ry prices 
give you instruments of very highest proven quality 
at absolutely rock bottom prices—saving half. 

Send today for my FREE Piano or Organ Catalog— 
and learn how you can have one of these instruments 
sent to your home without paying a cent down for @ 
FREE 30 DAY TRIAL 
Send no money. If you want 
to keep it, then pay mein small 

nae pe 









No Interest—No Collect- 

ors—S0- Year Guarantee 
State if you wish Piano or 
Organ Catalog. 








Convenient, Safe, 
and Delicious 


There you have three very good reas- 
ons why you should use 


COCGATES 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


Trade-mark 


It “comes out a ribbon, lies flat on the 
brush”—no bother, no waste. 


It contains no harsh grit to cut the gume 
or scratch the enamel. 


Its flavor makes its use a treat. 


Good Teeth—Good Health 
COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 93, 199 Fulton St., New York. 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap, 
luxurious, lasting, refined. 











Quaint, Historic 
NEW ORLEANS 


“The Paris of America.” 


The St. Charles 


Finest all year hotel in the South. 


Perfectly appointed and accommo- 
dating 1,000 guests. 
A well ordered hotel for a dis- 
criminating public, traveling 
either for business or pleasure. 
ALFRED S. AMER & CO., Ltd., 


Proprietors. 














A Busy Combination’ 


We are getting lots 
of inquiries for 
breeding stock of 
all breeds. Con- 
sider the Hen and 
Incubator. 

This is going to 
bea “‘live at home 
year,’’ and the de- 
z mand for pure- 
bred poultry,baby chicks and eggs enormous. 

An advertisement this size (2 inches) will 
bring you fine sales. We can furnish little 
cuts to illustrate without extra charge 


The Progressive Farmer 























When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 











Our Farm Women 


ae Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 











GETTING READY FOR THE FALL 
FAIR 


Begin Now to Study the Prize Lists 
That Mistakes and Disappointments 
May Be Avoided Next Fall 


ET us have a confidential little talk 
about the fair next fall... You 
know some of you took fruit and soap 
and all kinds of things to the fair the 
past September and were a little hurt 
and surprised that you did not get 
more prizes. It is to you I wish to 
talk, because I felt very, very sorry a 
good many times that year when I 
had to withhold the award from some 
one who really deserved it if excell- 
ence alone were to be considered. 
Let me give one illustration: A 
woman had a large amount of beau- 
tifully canned fruit and vegetables 
and jams and jellies, pickles, etc., in 
half-gallon jars. When judging time 
came the prize list said, “The best half 
dozen pint or quart jars of canned 
fruit.” The question was, should the 
award be made according to the prize 
list or should it be bent to the inter- 
pretation of the judges? There was a 
brief conference with the fair author- 
ities and the prize went to “The best 


have them ready for the first spring 
vegetables and fruit. 

Once in a while some one will enter 
some snaps or corn that has been put 
up with preserving powder. It goes 
without saying that unwholesome, 
embalmed goods should not be in 
competition with, nourishing goods, 
honestly canned with heat and sugar 


or salt. Of course, one who knows: 


the harmful effect of these powders 
would never think of entering them. 

Another thing—a jelly is not a syrup 
boiled down until it is very thick. It 
is fruit juice that has jellied. A thin 
covering of parraffine over the jelly 
will predispose the judges in its favor. 

The eggs that are of one color and 
size, are infertile, clean and packed in 
a carton, stand a good chance of win- 
ning a prize. 

In the sewing department the one 
who has basted her collection of em- 
broideries, etc., on a sheet, or better 
on a piece of prettily colored cloth, 
can show them to best advantage. 
Moreover, she stands less chance of 
losing them. 

The fair can be made a source of in- 
come, of pleasure, and of instruction, 
to one’s self and to others. 

And it can show up one as a little 





THE 


EFORE you kissed me only the winds 
of heaven 
Had kissed me, and the tenderness of 
rain— 
Now you have come, how can I care for 
kisses 
Like theirs again? 


I sought the sea, she sent her winds to 
meet me, 
They surged about me singing of the 
south—~ 
I turned my head away to keep still 
holy 
Your kiss upon my mouth. 





KISS 


And swift sweet rains of shining April 
weather 
Found not my lips where living kisses 
are; 
I bowed my head lest they put out my 
glory 
As rain puts out a star. 


I am my love's and he is mine forever, 
Sealed with a seal and safe forever- 
more— 
Think you that I could let a beggar 
enter 
Where a king stood before? 
—Sara Teasdale, in Harper's Magazine, 








half dozen in pint or quart jars,” and 
not the best in any size, sort, shape or 
condition of bottle. Result—a much 
abused lady. 

Therefore, I beg of you to study the 
last year’s prize list, for there will 
probably be few changes in next 
year’s, and put up all goods you hope 
to exhibit according to it. As soon 
as the new list is published study it 
well. There are few fair lists that 
give prizes to half-gallons—the reason 
being that they do not promote econ- 
omy and are impractical in the mod- 
ern methods of sterilizing vegetables. 

And do not take a lot of general 
stuff to the fair just in the vague hope 
that some of it will get a prize. Work 
all that out at home. 

Suppose there is an award of $25 for 
the best collection of pantry supplies. 
Have in it all the fresh, salted, dried, 
smoked, canned, pickled and other- 
wise preserved meats, fruits and veg- 
etables, all the seeds, growing pars- 
ley, eggs, honey, bread, and other va- 
rieties of pantry supplies that you 
possess. Suppose you have among 
this material a pail of lard or half a 
dozen jars of canned vegetables, say 
—snaps, beans, peas, asparagus, spin- 
ach and corn—do not expect these to 
compete separately or collectively for 
the lard prize, or to enter the contest 
for the best half dozen jars of vegeta- 
bles. Have another lot to enter for it 
then there can be no question as to 
whether you are entitled to the prize 
or not. It is yours if the goods are 
the best. 


In regard to that half dozen jars— 
do not depend on quality alone. There 
may be another half dozen of just the 
same quality as yours; then the slight 
difference is in favor of the one whose 
goods look best. 


The clear white glass jars with pa- 
tent tops cost very little, if any more, 
than the green. screw .top jars and 
more than pay for themselves in 
premiums won. Now is the time to 
| order your jars and new rubbers and 








bit of a quitter, or, as the boys would 
express it, very much of a good sport, 
a game loser, undiscouraged, and with 
the gumption to stick and win. 

And last, let us teach the children to 
take an interest in the fair each year 
by entering something. Let that some- 
thing be not embroidery, or anything 
else that requires eyesight and a con- 
tinued cramped position, but canned 
goods, patching, dresses made on the 
sewing machine, besides rugs, bread, 
and fly swats. 





Suggestions for March—the Month 
of Spring 


RE your crocuses, hyacinths, tri- 
telias, daffodils, Stars of Bethle- 
hem and jonquils putting up their 
sunshiny little heads? Spend a happy 
hour now and then in pushing away 
the litter from them. Do not carry 
this away, but leave it on the ground 
to make plant food for coming gener- 
ations of plants. 
And the garden—are Irish potatoes 
and early seeds planted? Is the gar- 
den fence made—as the advertise- 
ments say—“horse high, cattle strong, 
hog proof and chicken fine?” 
* Ok x 





If the screens have not been paint- 
ed—of course, it should have been 
done in the fall—get a small can of 
screen paint and paint them yourself, 
and it will keep them from rusting 
during the summer. It is not hard to 
do. 

* * + 

Talking about paint—if you hope to 
paint your house this summer suggest 
that your husband do it now before 
flies and gnats get plentiful. 

oe ee 

Take a walk around the house with 
eye open for the summer’s fly and 
mosquito breeding spots. There is the 
garbage pail, can it be kept in the 
kitchen this summer, out of the way 
of the flies? If not, can a funnel-top 
tube be run through the kitchen floor 
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to the bucket beneath? Many a wo- 
man is sufficiently handy with tools 
to do this. And the mosquito spots— 
can they not be drained or kerosened, 
or planted in sunflower seed? This, 
too, is a good time to make typhoid 
and hookworm contagion impossible 
when hot weather comes. 

Soon the long cosy evenings in the 
sitting room under the light of the 
lamp will give place to the warm and 
the screened porch. Enjoy the cosy 
circle all you can and make the most 
of the books not read, quotations not 
learned, songs not sung. 

x ok Ox 

Plan and cut the crepe work 
dresses, the gingham aprons, and the 
summer underwear. 

x « 

Give the children just one more 
party this winter. Let it be a taffy 
pull and in the kitchen. Tell every 
girl to bring two aprons. One from 
-ach is put in a big bag. The boy 
puts his hana *. and draws out one 
without seeing w:i0se it is. His part- 
ner for pulling the taffy is the girl 
who has the one like it in design or 
number. Of course, the young folks 
will want to pop corn too. And lis- 
ten, mother and father, don’t sit smil- 
ing as though you were a thousand 
years removed from the fun of the 
boys and girls—you two pull taffy 
also. Your presence will add to the 
jollity, restrain the boy inclined to 
boisterousness and draw your own 
children to you as nothing else may. 
And when you have all laughed until 
your jaws ache and eaten all the taffy 
and popcorn you possibly can, gather 
around the fire in the front room and 
sing all the dear old songs you know. 
The farm home is a grand old place, 
isn’t it? 





The Little Old School House or the 
Consolidated School— Which? 


E ARE hoping to have three of 

our schools unite this year,” said 
one little woman to me, and from the 
same community came one who said, 
“Some people is a-tryin’ to git all 
them schools in one, but if my vote 
counts for anything they ain’t a-goin’ 
to do it. It’s jest foolishness.” And I 
said nothing, fearing to hurt rather 
than help. 

But my mind went back to a coun- 
ty I visited several years ago in 
farmers’ institute work. Had I been 
looking for all that was least desira- 
ble in a country school I would have 
found much of it there—unbeautiful, 
unventilated, uncurtained, unequip- 
ped. 

Last week I went back to the same 
community. The schools had consoli- 
dated. The building, a large, clean, 
white structure, stood in beautiful 
woods out beyond the edge of town. 

There were no dull, staring eyes at 
each window as we drove up; one of 
the older students came and greeted 
us as simply and as cordially as 
though the school had been his own 
home. He led us in and introduced us 
to the lady teachers, three in number. 
And social ease is no small part of 
the training a student may gain at 
school. 

The school interior was clean and 
orderly. It was plainly to be seen that 
much care had been given to curtains, 
wall decorations and other things 
which cultivate the sense of the beau- 
tiful in home decoration. 

The children marched to music into 
a fine, large auditorium, where they 
sang heartily and happily. Every one 
in the institute party was struck with 
the decorum, the intelligent and sus- 
tained interest in the speeches, of 
even the little children. When asked 
to sing or play on the piano between 
talks there was no hanging back. It 
was a joy to see. 

“Could this be possible in the little 
single room school house?” I asked 
one member of the party. “No,” was 
the reply, “for where is the little 
school that can afford to pay for 
three such capable and well-trained 
teachers. 

And they had not as yet a domestic 
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science teacher, but there were ex- 15 pounds, if you will. Why not weigh 
hibits—good ones, too— of embroid- the ham and know. 
ered towels, stenciled curtains, hem- Every county and town should have 
stitched table covers, cut work, paint- general official standards as to the 
ing, drawing, neat writing, good com- weight of a pound loaf of bread, 
position and simple color work by the pound package of cereal, etc. It seems 
students. ridiculous that all do not have them, 
Were I free to choose the commun- but many do not. It protects the 
ity in which to live I think it would merchants and manufacturers from 
be one in which my children could go any suspicion of unfairness: and is a 
to school such as that I describe—yes, satisfaction to the intelligent house- 
I think I would. Wouldn’t you? wife, and very good scales can be pur- 
chased for $1.50, and scales that will 
last a lifetime with ordinary care can 
The Hands Should Be Washed Before 3. youcht for from $3 up. . 
Permitting Them to Carry Food 


to the Mouth 








Send for This Bulletin 


HE hands carry a great many BULLETIN entitled “The Farm 
germs. to the mouth, and thus to Kitchen As a Work Shop” has 
the throat and alimentary tract, and just been published by the Depart- 
it does not occur to the owner once ment of Agriculture. I wish every 
in a dozen times that he is anything woman would write for this free bul- 
but clean. Just watch yourself or any jetjn, Number 607, because it will 
member of the family, and you will make each one of us see our kitchen 
find illustrations of what I mean. as we never saw it before, and be- 
Did you ever seea tired farmer cause our department wants to have 
come in, wash well, sit down and re- a contest about the best arranged 
mark that his feet are tired, and ask kitchen some time after Christmas. 
one of the children to bring him his Let us read this bulletin and be think- 
shoes? He will change his shoes, ing and planning. 
which may have come in contact with This bulletin discusses not merely 
any filth or infection, give a sigh of the proper location of the kitchen 
relief, peel and eat an apple, giving with reference to other parts of the 
morsels to the children. house, but gives details as to the best 

A case has come to my attention of methods of treating its floors and 
a doctor who got a bad sore on his walls, and gives well tested floor 
lip. He recognized it as caused by a_ plans for the step-saving arrange- 
germ not usually present on clean liv- ment of the sink, stove, table, and 
ing people. His little girl had become other kitchen utilities. 
infected from his kissing her. He The author of the bulletin, in her 
traced it to its source and found that introduction, states that a small com- 
he took the horse to the stable, came pact kitchen saves many steps and 
in, washed his hands, and donned his much useless labor in the preparation 
slippers. The stable man had been of food. This, however, is in homes 
the source of infection and they had where the kitchen is merely a work- 
been carried by the doctor’s hands shop, and not used also as a general 
from his shoes to his mouth. purpose room where meals are served 
and where the family gathers to en- 
joy the warmth of the stove. Even 
where a large kitchen is needed for 
such purposes, however, a logical ar- 
rangement of its various features 
with relation to each other will en- 
able the housewife to do her work 
much more efficiently. 

Ask for Farmers’ Bulletin N. 607, 
and address United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 
Dic, 


-It is a good plan to warn children 
of the value of washing the hands af- 
ter handling their shoes. 

One of the first requisites of a good 
nurse is to wash her hands after 
touching one patient before handing 
any food to another patient. The re- 
ligious ceremony of the Hebrews 
which involved the washing of the 
hands has gone a long way towards 
making the Jews the virile race they 
are today. We can learn a lesson 
from them—washing the hands well 
after touching the shoes in any way 
is a sensible, protective measure. 





Ideas I Have Found Helpful 


SE putty, worked to the proper 


‘ consistency, to mend enamelware, 
Every Woman Should Have Kitchen dripping pans, ete. Fill the hole neat- 





Scales ly with the putty and place in a mod- 
OUR kitchen needs good scales erate oven or on the back of range to 
* harden. 


Are they there? When you buy ~~. 
five pounds of meat are you sure you 
did not get four pounds and twelve 

2c? r , 9 f 1 

ea aoe pce i Pid pag peed salt and rinse thoroughly in hot wa- 
sides will testify—do you pay your ter. a ee 

15 cents for the can and three ounces 
of meat, or for the can and sixteen 
ounces? If it be three ounces five 
cents an ounce is a big price; if one 
cent it is cheap. 


Use dairy salt and a brush to clean 
milk strainers. Rub well with the 





If sorghum sugars, heat to dissolve 
the sugar and add one tablespoonful 
of vinegar to each gallon. Stir well 
and it will not turn to sugar again. 


Merchants are not dishonest inten- ; -, > 
tionally, as a rule. Their helpers are Mix all the ingredients of a cake 
careless and in a hurry. Their scales and add the eggs (whites only if you 
may be old, greasy, and rusted from wish a white cake) unbeaten and beat, 
much use. It is our fault if we do not stir, all together thoroughly. The 
not weigh what we buy and tell the longer it is beaten the finer grained 
merchant if anything is wrong. the cake will be. Try this and you 

Moreover, there are many forms of will be pleased. Grease pan with 
cooking that require scales. Espec- swab, wiping out all surplus grease. 
ially is this true in canhing. Three Dredge with flour, shaking out all sur- 
pounds of sugar to five of fruit does plus flour, and the cake will come 
not take into account the weight of from the pan with a smooth brown 
the kettle, and no amount of guessing bottom crust. 


can get accurate results without = = 
scales. This is all right if you wish to A little salt added to any kind of 
make for home use, but not if you fruit while cooking improves the 
wish to develop trade. flavor. 

A pound carton may contain an em 
ounce too much butter or an ounce After soaking navy beans parboil 


too little. You have no desire to be them in water, to which one-fourth 
over-generous or to cheat. How can teaspoonful of soda has been added, 
you be sure withovt scales? You killa until the skins burst, drain, pour boil- 
hog—the ham weighs 18 pounds. You ing water over them drain again, add 
cure and smoke it, it now weighs per- more boiling water and salt, and cook, 
haps 15 pounds. You sell it and are adding a little salt. Season with but- 
paid for 15 pounds. In three weeks ter. They will be delightfully tender 
you need a ham and buy it back. It and improved in flavor. 

has dried until it now weighs 13 and MRS. H. T. HICKMAN, 
one-half pounds, and yet you pay for Covington, Tenn. 
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SIMPLE AND NOURISHING RECIPES FOR 
CHILDREN OR SEMI-INVALIDS 
Foamy Omelet 

Yolk 1 egg, % tablespoon hot water or 
milk, white 1 egg, % teaspoon salt, “% tea- 
spoon butter. Beat yolk of egg until thick 
and lemon-colored, add water and salt. Do 
not stir mixture, but pour on to white of the 
egg beaten until stiff and dry; then cut and 
fold until white has taken up yolk and wa- 
ter. Heat buttered omelet pan, and cook 
slowly until delicately browned underneath. 
Put in hot oven for a moment, 
































Persimmon or Carrot Pudding 

One quart of persimmons or 1 pint of car- 
rots, mashed fine with the hands and seeds 
removed from persimmons, Add 1 pint of 
sweet milk, 3 eggs, 1 tablespoon butter, % 
teaspoon each of cinnamon, nutmeg and 
ginger, and half as much of allspice and 
cloves, % cup of sugar. Pour into a but- 
tered baking dish and bake till well set, as 
if for custard, Eat hot or cold; delicious 
either way. 






Beef Omelet 
Yolk 1 egg, % teaspoon boiling water, $ 
white 1 egg, % teaspoon salt, % teaspoon For rheumatism, gout, or lum- 
butter, scraped beef or English peas, Pre- bago use 
pare same as foamy omelet. ; CAMP 
Jelly Omelet HORATED 
Follow directions for making foamy ome- 
let, adding 1 tablespoon sugar and using 
only a few grains salt. When ready to fold 
spread % the upper surface with 2 table- 
spoons jelly (currant, grape, or crabapple), Reg. U. 5. Pat, Off. 
beaten with a fork. Fold, sprinkle top with Gete right to the seat of the trouble and 
sugar. o o mn givee quick and grateful relief. 
opera Rene Camphorated “‘Vaseline”’ is also strongly 
Ingredients.—Yolk 1 egg, 1 tablespoon or- r ded asa hing, bealing oint- 
ange juice, white 1 egg, 1 tablespoon sugar, ment for gathered breasts. 
few cheesy Sees! Put up in handy metal capped glass bottles 
Follow directions for making foamy ome- At drug and general stores everywhere. 
let, Serve garnished with sections of orange Illustrated booklet describing all the "Vase- 
sprinkled with sugar. line’’ preparations mailed free on request. 
. + > " 
Fruit Puffs CHESEBROUGH MFG.CO. 
Fill old cups or baking cans to the depth (Consolidated) 
of two inches with strawberries, sliced ap- ‘ 
ples, or any kind of fruit and cover with 59 State Street, New York City 
layer of sugar. Put in each cup a small 
lump of butter and completely cover the 
fruit with a batter made of 1 egg, 1 pint 
sweet milk, 1% teaspoons baking powder 
and flour to make rather stiffer than for 2 
pancakes, Bake 40 minutes in a steady 
This Stylish 
m Spring Suit 
$10---$22 
wr not buy your new 
Spring Suit (or over- 
coat) direct of us? You 
get a Suit made TO ORDER 


oven, 
with all the style and value 
anybody can give and you 
=o at least $8 in the bar- 
ain. 


Poor Man’s Pudding 


Ingredients—1 cup sour milk, 1 cup mo- 
lasses, 1 cup cold water, 2 cups meal, % cup 
butter, 1 egg, 1 teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon 
cinnamon, 1 saltspoon salt. Beat all to- 
gether thoroughly. Pour into a greased 
pudding pan and bake two hours in a mod- 
erate hot oven, 


Poverty Pudding gals copy because it contains over 

Chop 1 cup of suct very fine, stone 1 cup pe pone size illustrations of the most stylish models 
of raisins, add 1 cup of molasses to the suet. a— as well as over 40 samples of 
Then add milk, 1 cupful, % teaspoon salt, 3 You pick out the style and cloth that suits your 
cupfuls sifted flour and 1 teaspoon of cinna- fancy best. e make the suit TO ORDER to your 
mon. Beat hard for three minutes, add rais- own individual measurement. 
ins, well floured, and 3 level teaspoons of You take no chances. The 
baking powder. Turn into a greased mold 


We know exactly what the 
best dressed men in New 
York’fare going to wear this 
Spring. 


WAY F Style Book fs just off the 
AIA 








and boil three hours, Serve with hard Order your next suit by the 
sauce, r “Glen Rock’’ plan. ae gy 
Sour Milk Pudding guarantee with every suit is 


your protection. 
1918 STYLE BOOK FREE 
Send us a Postal Today 


Glen Rock Woolen Co. 
205 Main Street 
Sommerville, - N. J. 


Soak 4 slices of stale bread in a little 
milk or water, until soft. Then stir in a 
quart of rice, sour milk, a cup of molasses, 
a tablespoon of melted butter, a teaspoon 
each of cloves and cinnamon, saltspoon of 
salt. Bake slowly three hours, 

When you have roast beef you can get a 
combination of milk and eggs in a very de- 
licious manner by cooking the English York- 
shire pudding in its gravy. About half an 
hour before the roast beef is done drain off 
the gravy, add to it a batter made with 3 
eggs, 1 pint milk, 1 cup flour, % teaspoon 
salt, % teaspoon pepper. Beat the eggs till 
light, add to the milk, beat very thorough- 
ly with the flour, pour into drippings and 
bake, Cut into squares and serve around 
meat. Substitute buttermilk for plain milk. 

If there be a craving for candies, or hun- 
ger is felt between meals, a few pieces of 
home-made butter-scotch kept in the pocket 
will relieve this, 

Butter-Scotch 

Ingredients—1 cup sugar, %4 cup syrup, 1 
tablespoon vinegar, 2 tablespoons boiling wa- 
ter, % cup butter, 

Boil ingredients together until, when tried 
in cold water, mixture will become brittle. 

Drop on an oiled or buttered paper. This : ih Cree eee 
candy is much improved by cooking a small SS in joints. GLASS, $1.60 perBox. 
piece of vanilla bean with it. C. N. ROBINSON & BRO. Dept.11 Baltimore, Md« 





































30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


and fretgnt prepald on the new 
cm 1915 “RANGER” bicycle Write at once 
MA for our by catalog and special offer. & 
_Marveious improvements. Extra 
ordinary values 4s our 1915 price offer You can 
; ithput getting our latest prope: 
ations WRITE TODAY 
Boys, vos “Rider Agent’? and make 
big money taking orders fur bicycles and supplies. 
if Get our liberal terms on & sample to introduce the 
yg new “RANGER.” 
<5 TIRES, equipment, sundries and everything 
in the bicycle line halt usual prices, Factory prices 
Mon Motorcycle and Automobile Supplies ? 


Mead Cycle Co., Dept. Fis7Chicaga 


HOT BED SASH 


CYPRESS, well made 

















Going to Build or Remodel? Investigate - 


PARAGON WALL BOARD. 
aa 


Makes your 
Houses Cooler 
in Summer and 
Warmer in 
Winter. 





Can be Paint- 
ed any Color 
or Wall Paper 
pasted over it. 
Anyone can 


apply it. 
er ame 











A Room Finished With Paragon Wall Board. 
Prices, Samples and Booklet Free. 


The Whitaker Paper Co., “"onc?"" 

















Combination6 and 12-in. sta 
Farm Fence — Horse-high, XP ae 
Bull-strong and Pig-tight. a Rod 





In. Poultry Fence with line wires Cent 
48: 134 in. apart at bottom. 4}; in. stays 223°% ‘Roa a 





Cents 


26 inch Hog Fence, with Barb Wire 
a Rod 


at bottom. Stays 6 inches apart 





IDEAL Galvanized Barb Wire | 45 
per spool of 80rods. A bargain. r 





We make the wire, galvanize and weave it into 
fence—50,000 rods a day—and Sell Direct to the 
Parmer at manufacturers money-saving prices. 


Catalog showing 100 styles and aolaeee of Farm, 
Poultry and Lawn Fence sent free. Tite today. 


KITSELMAN BROS. 
Box «§ Muncie, Indiana 





‘EVERY READER OF THIS PAPER 


Should send for our FREE CATALOG. It shows 
our complete line of Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Fence, Barbed Wire and Fence Supplies. Itis the 
market place to which all shrewd buyers turn 
for fence of superior quality 
AT MONEY SAVING PRICES. 

For the past 30 years our fence has been sold Direet 
to the Farmer at Wholesale Prices. Be your 
Own merchant and put the Dealer’s profit in 
your own pocket. 

HERE ARE A FEW OF OUR BIG VALUES 

26-inch Hog Fence, = = 

41-inch Farm Fence, = - 

48-inch Poultry Fence, - 

Ornamental Lawn Fence, - 

Special Barbed Wire, $1.45 per e0-rod Plows 
Mr. Farmer: Don’ t these prices appeal pe yout 
Our Catalog is brimful of Fence bargai 

COILED SPRING FENCE Co. , 
\ Box 72 Winchester — 


— 















































Better Than 
Wood Shingles 
Every Way 


Make that roof proof 
against rot, rust, fire, 
weather and after ex- 
pense with 


Edwards STEEL Shingles 


Cost much less than “wood hing e— inst many times 
longer. No exposed ed: dge: Dipped in molten zine 
after they are cut. P: “finterloc king’’ device makes them 
watertight. Patent ‘Ti, igh process gives them remark- 

_ able Cuability. Come in andy sheets of 100 or more. Easily 
‘laid with hammer and nails. A $10,000 guarantee bond in- 
sures aoa against lightning lose. 
| ee Girect oyens at factory prices. We pay fre jght charges. 
n more of their wonderful ec: jonomy and utility. For any 
ben Write today—NOW—fo- money-saving catalog 274. 


Give size of roof if possible. 
224-274 Lock St.Cincinnati,0. 





THE EDWARDS MFG.CO. 
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Farm, “vag Lawn Fence, 

Barb Wire, Gates, Tools. 

solute FACTORY prices. 

qualit Open Hearth 

(Double Galvanized). 

back if not satisfic 

—. oe fence sense ait ae Ip 
right. It’s FREE. 


f pay 
TIGER FENCECO (Box "HY Clarksville, “ton 











A Progressive Farmer neighborhood is 


happy “pull-together”’ neighborhood, 








Tales of Sherlock Holmes 


By A. CONAN DOYLE 


II. The Sign of the Four 





(Continued from last week) 
Bot it was not mere guess work?” 

“No, no; I never guess. It 
habit—destructive to the logical faculty. 
What seems strange to you is only so be- 
cause you do not follow my train of thought 
or observe the small facts upon which large 
inferences may depend, For example, I began 
by stating that your brother was wareiaes, 
When you observe the lower part of that 
watchcase you notice that it is not only 
dented in two places, but it is cut and mark- 
ed all over from the habit of keeping other 
hard objects, such as coins or keys, in the 
same pocket. Surely it is no great feat to 
assume that a man who treats a fifty-guinea 
watch so cavalierly must be a careless man, 
Neither is it a very far-fetched inference 
that a man who inherits one article of such 
value is pretty well provided for in other re- 
spects.” 

I nodded to show that I followed his rea- 
soning 


“Et 18 Very 


is a shocking 


customary for pawnbrokers in 
England, when they take a watch, to scratch 
the number of the ticket with a pin-point 
upon the inside of the case. It is more 
handy than a label, as there is no risk of 
the number being lost or transposed. There 
are no less than four such numbers visible 
to my lens on the inside of this case. Infer- 
ence—that your brother was often at low 
water. Secondary inference—that he had 
occasional bursts of prosperity, or he could 
not have redeemed the pledge. Finally, I 
ask you to look at the inner plate which 
contains the keyhole. Look at the thousands 
of scratches all around the hole—marks 
where the key has slipped. What sober man’s 
key could have scored those grooves? But 
you will never see a drunkard’s watch with- 
out them. He winds it at night, and he 
leaves these traces of-his unsteady hand, 
Where is the mystery in all this?’ 

“It is clear as daylight,’’ I answered. “I 
regret the injustice which I did you. I 
should have had more faith in your marvel- 
ous faculty May I ask whether you have 
any professional inquiry on foot at present?” 

“None. Hence my depression. I 
live without brain-work. What else 
to live for? Stand at the window here. Was 
ever such a dreary, dismal, unprofitable 
world? See how the yellow fog swirls down 
the street and drifts across dun-colored 
houses, What could be more hopele 
prosaic and material? What is the use of 
having powers, doctor, when one has no field 
upon which to exert them? Crime is com- 
monplace, and existence is commonplace, and 
no qualities save those which are common- 
place have any function upon earth.” 

I had opened my mouth to reply to his tir- 
ade, when, with a crisp knock, our landlady 
entered, bearing a card upon a brass salver. 

“A young lady for you, sir,” said, ad- 
dressing my companion. 

“Miss Mary Morstan,” 
have no recollection 
young lady 
go, doctor. 


cannot 
is there 


she 


“Hum! £ 
Ask the 
Don't 


he read, 
of that name, 
to step up, Mrs. Hudson. 
I prefer that you remain.” 


CH: AP TER i 


The Statement of the Case 

ISS Morstan entered the room with a 

step and an outward composure 
ner. She was a blonde young 
dainty, well-gloved, and dressed 
perfect taste. There was, however, a plain- 
ness and simplicity about her costume which 
bore with it a suggestion of limited means, 
The dress was a somber grayish beige, un- 
trimmed and unbraided, and she wore @ 
small turban of the same dull hue, relieved 
only by a suspicion of white feather in the 
side. Her face had neither regularity of 
feature nor beauty of complexion, but her ex- 
pression was sweet and amiable, and her 
large blue eyes were singularly spiritual and 
sympathetic. In an experience of women 
which extends over many nations and three 
separate continents I have never looked 
upon a face which gave a clearer promise of 
a refined and sensitive nature. I could not 
but observe that, as she took the seat which 
Sherlock Holmes placed for her, her lip 
trembled, her hand quivered, and she show- 
ed every sign of intense inward agitation, 

“T have come to you, Mr. Holmes,” she 
said, ‘‘because you once enabled my employ- 
er, Mrs. Cecil Forrester, to unravel a little 
domestic complication, she was much im- 
pressed by your kindness and skill.” 

“Mrs. Cecil Forrester,” he repeated, 

thoughtfully. ‘I believe that I was of some 
slight service to her. The case, however, as 
I remember it, was @ very simple one.” 
did not think so. 3ut, at least, you 
cannot say the same of mine. I can hardly 
imagine anything more strange, more utterly 
inexplicable, than the situation in ‘which I 
find myself.”’ 

Holmes rubbed 
glistened. He leaned forward in 
with an expression of 
centration upon his ¢ 
tures. “State your 
business tones 

I felt that my position was an 
ing one. ‘‘You will, I am sure, 
I said, rising from my chair. 

To my surprise, the young lady held up her 
gloved hand to detain me. “If your friend,’ 
she said, ‘‘would be good enough to stay, he 
might be of inestimable service to me.”’ 

I relapsed into my chair, 

“Briefly,” she continued, “the facts are 
these. My father was an officer in an Indian 
regiment, who sent me home when I was 
quite a child. My mother“was dead, and I 
had no relative in England. I was placed, 
however, in a comfortable boarding estab- 
bk lishment at Edinburgh, and there I remained 
until I was seventeen years of age. In the 
year 1878 my father, who was senior cap- 
tain of his regiment, obtained twelve months’ 
leave and came home, He teles graphed to 
me from London that he had phe ect all 
safe, and directed Me to come down at once, 
giving the Langham Hotel as his address. 


firm 
of man- 
lady, small, 
in the most 


“She 


his 
his 
extraordinary 
lear-cut, hawk-like 


case,’ said he, in 


his hands and eyes 
chair 
con- 
fea- 
brisk 


embarrass- 
excuse me,’ 





His message, as I remember, was full of 





kindness and 
drove to the 
that Captain Morstan was 
that he had gone out the 
had not returned. I 
news of him. That 


love, On 
Langham, 


reaching London I 
and was informed 
staying there, but 
night before and 
waited all day without 
night, on the advice of 
the manager of the hotel, I communicated 
With the police, and next morning we adver- 
tised in all the papers. , Our inquiries led to 
no result; and from that day to this no word 
has ever been heard of my unfortunate fath- 
er. He came home, with his heart full of 
hope, to find some peace, some comfort, and 
instead—"" She put her hand to her throat, 
and a choking sob cut short the sentence, 
‘The date?” asked 
notebook. 
“He disappse 
ber, 1878 
“His 
“Remained at the hotel. 
ing in it to suggest a 
some books, and a 
curiosities from the Andaman 
had been one of the officers in 
convict guard there.” 
“Had he 
“Only one 
of his own 


Holmes, opening his 
ared 
—nearly 


upon the 8rd of 
ten years 


Decem- 
ago.”’ 


luggage?” 


There was 
clew—some 
considerable 


noth- 
clothes, 
number of 
Islands, He 
charge of the 
any friends in town?” 
that we knew of—Major Sholto, 
regiment, the Thirty-fourth Bom- 
bay Infantry. The major retired some little 
time before, and lived at Uppe Norwood, 
We communicated with him of course, but he 
did not even know that his brother officer 
was in England.” 

“A singular case,” remarked Holmes. 

“T have not yet described to vou the 
singular part About six ye ars ago- 
exact, upon the 4th of May, 1882—an 
tisement appeared in the Times 
the address of Miss Mary 
stating that it would be to her advantage to 
come forward. There was no name or ad- 
dress appended. I had at that time just en- 
tered the family of Mrs. Cecil Forrester in 
the capacity of governess. By her advice I 
published my address in the advertisement 
column, The same day there arrived through 
the post a small card-box addressed to me, 
which I found to contain a very large and 
lustrous pearl. No word of writing ; in- 
closed, Since then, every year upon the 
same date, there has always appeared a 
similar box, containing a similar pearl, with- 
out any clew as to the sender. , They have 
been pronounced by an expert to be of rare 
variety and of considerable value. You can 
see for yourselves that they are very hand- 
some.”” She opened a flat as she spoke 
and showed me six of the finest pearls that 
had ever seen, 

“Your 
Sherlock 
curred to 


most 
—to be 
adver- 
asking for 
Morstan, and 


o 
box ; 


statement is most 
Holmes, “Has 
you?” 


interesting,’ 
anything else 


said 
oc- 
“Yes; and no later than to-day. 
why I have come to you. This 
received this letter, which you 
read for yourself.” 


That is 
morning 
will perha 


“Thank you,” 
Ope too, please. 
date, July 7. 
corner- 
per. 
icular 


said Holmes, 
Postmark, 
Hum! Man's 
-probably postman, 

Envelopes at ; 
man in his 
‘Be at third pillar 
pillar from the 

Theatre 
you are 


“The env 
London, § ” 
thumb-mark on 
ee quality pa- 
sixpence a packet. Par- 
stationery. No 
from the gap 
left outsid the 
to-night at SEVE n o’¢e 
distrustful, bring two 
You are a wronged woman, and shall have 
justice. Do not bring police. If you do, all 
will be in vain. Your unknown friend.’ Well 
really, this is @ very pretty little mystery. 
What do you intend to do, Miss Morstan?” 

“That is exactly what I 
shall most 


address, 
the 
Lyceum 
lock. If 
friends, 


outside 


want to ask you.” 
certainly go. You 
and I and—yes, why, Doctor Watson is the 
very man. Your correspondent says two 
friends. He and I have worked together 
before.” 

“But would he 
something 
pression, 


“Then we 


com¢ 
appealing in 


she 


her 


with 
eX- 


asked, 
voice and 


“IT should be proud and 


happy,” 
fervently, “If I can be of 


any 


said I, 
service,”’ 
“You are both 
“T have led a 
friends whom I 
here at six it 


very kind,” she 
retired life, 
could 
will do, I 


answered, 
and have no 
appeal to. f I am 
suppose ?”’ 

“You must not be later,’ said Holme 
“There is one other point, however, Is this 
handwriting the same that upon the 
pearl-box addresses?” 

“IT have them 


ducing half a 


here 


nswered, 
dozen 


pro- 
pieces of 
‘You are certainly a 
have the correct int on. 
He spread out the papers upon the table 
gave little darting glances from one to the 
other, “They are disguised hands, except the 
letter,” he said, presently, “but there be 
no question as to the authorship Ss y 
the irrepressible Greek e will 
see the twirl of the final s 
doubtedly by the person, 
like to suggest false hopes, 
but is there any resemblance 
hand that of your father?’ 
“Nothing could be 
“I expected to 
look out for you 
me to keep the 
matter before 
three. Au 
“Au revoir,” said 
bright, kindly 
of us, she 
bosom and 
window I 
the street, 
feather 
crowd. 
“What a very attractive 
claimed, turning to my 
He had lighted his pipe again, 
eaning back with drooping 
she he said, languidly, ‘I 
“You really are 
ing machine!” I 
positively 


model client. 
Let us see, now. 
and 


same 


and 


more unlike. 
hear you say so. 
then, at six 
papers, m: 
then. It is 
revoir, then.,’’ 


only 


our 
ance 
replaced 


visitor, and, with a 

from one to the other 

her pearl < in her 

hurried away. , Standing at the 

watched her walking briskly do vn 

until the gray turban and white 
were but a speck in the 


woman!” 

companion. 

and 

eyelids, 

did not observe, 
calculat- 

someth 


an automaton—a 
cried. There is 
inhuman in you at time 


He smiled gently. “It is of the first im- 
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portance,”’ 
ment to be 
client is 
problem. 


he said, ‘‘not to 
biased by personal qualities. <A 
to me a mere unit—a factor in a 
The emotional qualities are antag- 
onistic to clear reasoning. I assure you that 
the most winning woman I ever knew was 
hanged for poisoning three little children for 
their insurance money, and the most repel- 
lant man of my acquaintance is a philan- 
thropist who has spent nearly a quarter of a 
million upon the London poor.”’ 
“In this however—’’ 


allow your judg- 


case, 

“I never make 
disproves the rule, 
sion to study 
What do you 

“It is legible and 
“A man of business 
of character.”’ 


exceptions. An exception 
Have you ever had oeca- 
character in handwriting? 
make of this fellow's scribble 
regular,’ I 
habits and 


answered, 
some force 
Holmes shook his head “Look at his 
’” he said. “They hardly rise 
common herd. That d 
that 1 ane. Men of 
differentiate their long letters, however il- 
legibly they may write. There is vacillation 
in his k’s and self-esteem in his capitals. 1 
am going out now, I have some few refer- 
ences to make. Let me recommend book 
—one of the most remarkable ever penned. 
It is Winwood Reade'’s ‘Martyrdom of Man.’ 
I shall be back in an hour.” I sat in the 
Window with the volume in my hand, but my 
thoughts were far from the daring specula- 
tions of the writer. My mind ran upon our 
s, the deep, rich tones 
range mystery which 
her life. he were 17 at the 
her father's appearance she must 
and-twenty now—a sweet age, when 
s lost its self-consciousness and be- 
little sobered by experience. So I sat 
and mused, until such dangerous thoughts 
came into my head that I hurried away toe 
my desk and plunged furiously into the 
atest treatise upon pathology. What was I, 
an army surgeon with a weak leg and a weak- 
er bank account, that I should to think 
of such things? She was a unit, a factor— 
nothing more. If my future were black, it 
was better surely to face it like a man than 
to attempt to brighten it by mere will-o’e 
the-wisps of the imagination. 


long 
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“There is no great mystery in 
ter,’ he said, taking the cup of 
had poured out for him. 

“The fac 
explanation.’ 


“What! you have idy ? 

“Well, that will be too much t say. 
have discovered a suggestive fa that 
all. It is, however, very suggestive. 7T 
details are still to be added. I have 
found, on consulting the back files of 
Times, Major Sholto of Norwood, 

of e Thirty-fourth Infantry, 

upon the 28th of 
obtuse, 
suggests, 


appear to admit of only one 


solved it 


Upper 
Bombay 
April, 1882.” 
may be Holmes, 


what this 


but I fail to 

Look a 
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London whom he 

ted is Major Sholto. Major Shol 

ving heard that he was in London. 
Sholto dies, Within 
Captain Morstan’s dau 

a valuable present, which 

to year, and now culm 


You surprise me, 
Capitain 
person in 


why she 
immedi: * Sholt 
unless it is that olto’s heir kn 
hing of the mystery, and desires 
compensation ? Have you 
theory which will meet the 


begin 


somet 
make 
native 


how 


any alte 
facts? 
3ut what a strange compensation! And 
strangely made! Why, too, d 

letter now, rather than s 

the letter speaks of g 

What justice can she 
too much to suppose that her fathe 
alive. There is no other justice in 
that you know of.’ 

“There are difficulties; 
difficulties,’’ said Sherlock 
“But our expedition of to-night will solv 

al Ah, here is a four-wheeler, and 
Morstan is de. <Are you all ready? 
had better go down, for it is a little 

the hour,”’ 


there are 
Holmes, pensive 


certainly 


xicked up my hat and my hea 
but y»bserved that Holmes took 
from his rawer and slipped 
pocket. It was clear that he 
night’s work might be a 


Morstan 


est stick, 
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thought 
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was muffled ina dark 
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j VIRGINIA TOBACCO MARKETS 
Ld & HE receipts on the Richmond market are 


contined largely to sun-cured goods and 
the sales amounted to about 750,000 pounds. a ean 
Fillers were a shade higher, but on the a 9 
whole i i 


there was little change in class of 
offerings, or in prices, 


Lawreneeville.—There were heavy sales on 
OUR POULTRY FENCE comes in medium and this market, with the majority of the offer- 
OUR POULTRY, FENCE comes fpediam and PM | this market, with tho majority of the ofter- ALL MAKE BIGGER YIELDS THROUGH USE OF 
of heavier wire, is stronger. will last twice as long fered sold well, and the farmers seemed well 
and is cheaper than the common poultry retting. Is pleased with figures received. There were 
close woven at the bottom and will turn the smallest some good offerings on dark shipping goods, 
chick. Easily put up and will make a permanent | Danvill | P a 
fence. Made of open hearth spring steel wite—heav- Grrr anv - igre the neighborhood of 2,500,- 
ily galvanized. When a real poultry fence is better ; pount Ss were handled. There was some 
and costs less, why be satisfied with the ordinary improvement shown in prices, as well as in 
poultry netting? Put up in 10 and 20 rod bates. > el but taere was a lot of low-grade 
Shipped quick from Richmond stock—little freight. aoe meee Smanat teen ce poe sca taeean a 
before you buy— aioe ” nee = 
Get Free Catalogue anne mods | now selling. 
fen se prices on all kinds of fence, barb wire and South Boston.—The sales here ran up to iene PURE CULTURE 
mee tools, Send for your copy today. It’s free! around 1,000,000 pounds, with an average é SUREST SYSTEM: Gold Medal 
THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, Inc. price of 8 cents. Much of this was of in- Siac a ae THe SIMPLEST SAFEST AND \ Awarded 
275 SHOCKOE LANE RICHMOND, VA. ferior quality prices no better. The farm- Size, $2.00 per can. ALL LEGUMES St. Louis, 190» 
. ers are rapidly disposing of their crop, and Five Acre Size, $9.00 PUT UP IN GRANULAR FOOD IN TIN CANS P 

7 up to date this market has sold over 15,000,- der can. 
ooe 4 a 2 ae = 600 pounds, 
— — 


{7 > 
: dite hic‘, Kunkel i NITRAGIN” is the commercial name of pure cul- 
: ro qed rket, already about 4,500,000 pounds ture germs or bacteria, each particular strain of which attached to its own 


been sold to date. During the week 
250,000 pounds have been sold, Prices are || legume, sucks from the air nitrogen to give growth and fruit to the plant, 
much lower than for the past season, this 
ia 40 Breck S&tekt to poor eaclay oF allie and stores up the overflow in the soil to enrich it. 


ings. 


£6 a? Lynchburg.—The sales on this market Inoculation is desirable when— Use of “NITRAGIN” will— 
oes Book Hatching Facts footed : 897 R 400 ; “agen . The receipts con- te The soil has not previously borne Increase yields of legume crops. 
Tells how thousands) make big hatches, for neem, aboas sexe gee aot. pere Speibly leguminous crops. Increase food value 
or s¢ e *rices have weakenec erceptibly 4 
make Dig money ne ene wae hatching’ on good leaf, which made a lower average 2. When legumes previously grown Enrich soil i ° 
World’s Championships in 1914, making than for the week previous, on the same land did nor _bear nrich soil in nitrogen and humus, 
Belle Times Petersburg.—This market continues very nodules, Cause to be deposited between $22.50 


active on both light and dark stocks The 3. 


z s s. W i ° 
Ci ty WORLD’S sale for bright during the week was 151,806 hen LAR AA legumes were not and $30.00 worth of nitrogen per 
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~~ pounds, sale of dark tobacco for week was closely related to species of legumes acre, 
: ea eg 284,350 pounds: Sale of bright to date to be sown. 
o 


Write today for this great Free Book in the 2,079,784 pounds. Sale of dark tobacco to 4. When soil produced weak growth Insure against wearing out soil. 


money-making World’s Champion Poultry Raisers. late, 1,982,427 pounds, J. M. BELL. - 99 
Book gives you full particalars of my ae vo of legumes even though roots Enable you to get a “catch” of alfalfa, 


aan = beans, clover, etc. 
$ fe showed nodules. cow peas, A B 
2800 Gold Offe rs | | Get These Books and Look for the 


Bepeteias Wart Cane plsater B trepel-s, | Bulletins ARMOUR OVAL LABEL ON THE CAN 
chinesinactualcolors. Start early }{ 2 or 3 Moath : ; ? If your seed dealer cannot supply you write to our nearest office. 
for gold offers, Jim Rohan, Pres. Home Test You may get any of the following bulletins P i Add D 
Belle City incubator Co., Box 101, Racine, Wis. free by applying to the address given; while tinted literature furnished on request. ress Dept. 14 
books may be had of The Progressive Farm- 2 om — 7 
er at prices mentioned: All of the Armour Fertilizer Works brands of fertilizer will be made 
YOUR FAVORITE > Coos 
Wisconsin Experiment Station, Madison, Wis. upon the same formulae and from the same high-grade materiais for 1915 
RAWLINGS lates as in the past—no changes or substitutions. You get the analysis your soil 
cular No, 54 Hog Cholera Questions and 


—Circular No, 53, Judging Draft Horses; Cir- 
PULVERIZING HARROWS & CULTIVATOR | Answers 7" and crop require, if you use ARMOUR’S. 


United States Department of Agriculture, 


Washington, D. C.—Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
612, Breeds of Beef Cattle; Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 6338, Growing Peaches; Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 612, Tomato Growing in the South;|] ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, N. C. NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Farmers’ Bulletin No, 643, Blackberry Cul- 
ture ‘ JACKSONVILLE, FLA. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Ohio Experiment Station, Wooster, Ohio.— 
Bulletin No, 267, The Value of Soy Bean and 
Alfalfa in Milk Production; Bulletin 270, 

Experiments in Winter Lamb Production; t 
Circular 147, The Cost of Tile Drainage. : G d Ey A 60 
Connecitcut Experiment Station, New Hav- . Go i t es th Workin 
Saves 1 Man, 1 Team, 1 Harrow en, Conn.—Bulletin 185, Tests of Soy Beans. danagh teens wider eeeninge te ety yratncn 
No. 6 has 12 coulters, __Extension Department, University Farm, SS light res hurt permanently many a pair of naturally 
Catalog Free. Sold by Dealers. St. Paul, Minn.—Bulletin No. 53, Sausage € (Fs j strongeyes. Almost any of our thousands of pro- 
RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT CO., Manf’r’s., | Making. gressive merchants could tell you of the eye relief 


Baltimore, Md, The G. C. Buquo Lime Co., Columbia, 8S, C. ‘ ’ : people find in clear, unshadowed light from 
—Liming for Profit. 


LET YOUR BOY PLOW LIKEA MAN » id ANGLE LAMPS 
3 No 2 —aes ieind of a F ARMERS’ EXCH ANGE f 3 Each: : a sone Se teneniae — mA - Bete 


SE 4 gives beagess of service. x. Bafeiy— for your Angle 
+d intoa sulky 7 ‘ ‘Lamps only once a week 
, oe the enn Ef med ae re 
i “ / esire. Durability—no pipes to c’ oe: 
Winner Plow Track TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY ae ah 
Saves one man. Plows [PPP DARPA ED PL PP LDPD PPP PDD PDD GA 0 Write for large 
10 : ~ ar any grou:d. Easier . 


on your horses. All weight One Mammoth Bronze Tom Turkey, $5. W. 2 HE ea Pio. Be A 
Days on wheels. More even fur- R, Nisbet, Cheraw, S. C. : ; 244-246 W. 23rd St., N.Y. 82 Styles, 
Free Trial— Be Sanat ina With White Orpington Eggs, Stock. Up-to-date , 1 to 8 Burners 
then return the Winners or without seat. Poultry Farms, Burlington, N, C. 
if you will part with it. We’ll return your money Black Minorea setting eggs $1.50, deliver- 
gone Pay on Bale ncibedneed Wits Wotay ter ed. L. O. Moseley, einen, Me (oo A Ss. C. W. Leghorns Pure-bred Berkshires—I now have ready 
Free Book. Eggs, Light Brahmas, Anconas $1 for 15. a 1¢ $10—100 from mature aoe ees ne Ce pigs from high- 
LEWIS MFG. CO., 59-73 Oweg® St., Cortland NY. | ares Chester Deal, Cl Gisntea NC : Young strain hens. | grade registered stock, Write for prices 
Mrs, Chester Deal, China Grove, : Eggs, 100 $5; 15 $1. Money right back if cannot | and other information. A. H. Thompson, 

White Langshans—Stock and eggs for | fill order early Swastika Egg Farm. Herndon, Va. 

sale. R. R. Flack, Forest City, N. C. C. W. HUNT, Owner, Route No.7, C arlotte, N. c. 








































































































For Sale—One 30-h.-p. with kerosene en- 





For Sale—Black peas, $2; Clay peas, , $1.8 80 Berkshire Pigs — Good individuals, from | gine complete. Been used three months, 
bushel. R. J. Bender, Ridgeway, N. C. registered stock; the short nose type. Mead- | Good as new. One trampler for cotton 

BE YOUR OWN MERCHANT, Kose in your own : re , eco! a - ee , 
ket the profit the dealer would ¢ **Bverwear” “Simpkins Ideal” Cotton Seed for Sale— | °W Brook Farm, Fayetteville, N. C., Route 6, | press. Write for price, J. W. Batts, R. 4, 


5 : , : ae Him City, N. C. 
ere eA ae pe Rh Bea ence Bosak | $1 per bushel, S, W. Erwin, Farmville, N. C, Selected Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seca, | Zim City, N.C 


d low wholesale direct f.om factory prices. W “anal wine for Sample Laree White Seed One year from state test farm. One dollar Sweet Potato Slips—I am headquarters for 
TO-DAY. SOUTHERN WIRE FENCE C0., corn and get prices. Carl Scroges Brass- | Pet. bushel, Cc. D Murphy, Atkinson, LN. C. | the leading varieties: Nancy Hall, Golden 
. a gé Ss 8, Ss — ——-- 7: a we ig Ste > a 
Dept. 1P- Savannah, Ca. town, N. C. Eg gs $1. setting Choicest stock, best pereiye say and ene ge ——— Fag 
weet | Wor Sale—40 Purebred Rhode Island Rea ateotan, Silver Spangled Hamburgs, White ae Pras eri eMae ay ene : 
Hens 31 eac h. John Rodericie Rutherford Leghorns. S. M, Goodman, Mooresville, N.C. uch midi hal af 
College, N. C. Pure-bred Black Langshans—Nine-pound Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—$1.25 1,000; 
For Sal Grade Toggenburg milch geats cocker¢ eleven-pound cock, $5 each, Pul- | 10, ger 5 #500 4 *'500 $1 Pra ee eine uae 
: NA ee ee es ee ane a. oe? | léth 4 ; eggs, $1.50 for 15. J. L. Hardin, | 35¢ ; 75c; 5 .50; 1,000 $1.75. Sate 
LEES-McRAE INSTITUTE Prices reasonable, Mrs. Kate Hossfeld, Mor- heyy oe $1.5 o D 4 din, isfactory plants or money returned, Tides 
Session paaten pets 15, Closes Dee. 7 ott hell a aT a Field sel i T"Tor | Water_Elant Company, Franklin, Ve. 
e yh — oor Lance Yorn—Field selected seec or 
° : rtment First through the Ninth White Wyandottes—Good, blocky birds; | ,ay¢  Aeaiilchas Anh ace mon stn tis awvele ig Scea= Bapdctaile , 
Sreees Enos pee sirlaly Wi cake. vis Estelle fine layers. 15 eggs, $1. Sunnybrook Farm, | 8¢¥e", years. Averages two ears to stalk, Cleveland Big Boll Seed Esp¢ ci ally pure, 
ee Principal wat tional High School Ce. 1 N.C Ss * | $2.50 bushel; ears or shelled. D, T. Watson, | ginned at our own gin under personal super- 
parim seas Begins with “Tenth ‘Grade, prepares for ie hr ae ——— | Kenly, N. C. vision, I gin for nobody else and sell only 
ollege Christian Teaching and Home Making. Miss ~~ Choice Eggs—Columbian Wyandottes, well Ww hite, Brown and Black Leghor Buft home-grown seed. One _ bushel, 90c; ten 
Estelle Met Ivor, Principal. For furthhr information bred, Eggs, $1.50 per 15. Chas, C, Brunk Sag . sphidcneeehils ~ | bushels, $8; 100 bushels, $75. C, B. Woolsey, 
write Rev Edgar Tufts until Aprilti5, after which Arana Bare ’ va. - Ce * {| and White Orpington eggs for hatching, 15 Aiken, 8. C. 
write the Principals Bixioct Bas r for $1.50, D. S. Warburton, Rockingham, 
Ww hite Ww y randotte s—Eggs $1.50 for 15. A North Carolina, 


few cockerels yet. M. A. Holder, Clemmons, ~ One Steam Engine, 35 H.P.; one 50 horse Sound, well saved. Nancy Hall, Norton Yam, 
Tar ‘aroling y 8 on os ‘ se > " Yeorvisz > .e 
North ¢ arolina, . boiler, almost new; both in good shape; for og arts ati ed I gpd 
Grapefruit and Oranges for Sale 35 varicties best ducks, calckens, gcese, tur- | Sale cheap. C, L. Ward, Guilford College, | White Yam, varietics, Prices quoted on re. 
Save the profit and commission of middle keys. E reduced price. Big illustratea | North Carolina, Hickory, N. C., Route 3. ; 
men by buying your fruit direct from the circular free. John E. Heatwole, Harrison- Government Wants Clerks — $70 month. — - - 
grower. burg, Va. Spring examinations everywhere. Sample White Oak Farm, Holly Hill, S. C., wishes 
We are growers and packers of ata fruit. All questions free. Write immediately. Frank- | t® correspond with some reliable breeder of 
fruit guaranteed to be of fine quality Bloodhounds Trained — Untrained brood hes: Samak 7 e718 , Polled Durham Cattle; not particular about 
2. rrapeir it or oran , ; nda tr coer lin Institute, Dep’t. R-215, Roe hester, is py ie : ‘ 5 J 
Gn ganort ae peteet: i egy bel or “ter tes 7 = bitches and puppies. W. N. Cavin, Mt. Holly, | —— ee ee ‘| registered stock, but must be. from good 
td SERRE Mae ot ae sad ar Nor th Carolina, Barred Rock Eggs — One dollar, | fifteen, | milking strain. Also have for sale Buff 
j . = anal PRO Sineet ane ha rn G stock, , *k eg . aying ; 
Oak Knoll Grapefruit & Orange Company, Szgs from bred-to-lay, prize-winning sin- | gatis ot i es Pe eis el pega tog —— a Bagg oo ore — bent laying eee 
Oak Knol& Florida gle Comb Reds, 15 $1.00, Sadie Covington, | Ranch, Salisbury, N. C. _ : at one dollar per thirteen. 
Wadesboro, N. C. pe 





















































Sweet Potatoes for Sale—Eating and seed, 






































Sing Thousands Government Life Jobs Now Ob- 
Comb Rhode Island Red eggs, 15] y neetnele Comb > Brown Le cepa na i. tainable—§65 to:$160-month, Vacations with 
Single Rho sls d Red eggs, lf ners—he ayer 1irteen pullets, Apri full pay. No layoffs. Short hours. Common 
STRAWBERRY Son ype Pia. Chr lg ‘or § 6, par 1 post, prize winners. Mont- hatch, four venrtee | hens, for $15. J. Y¥.| education sufficient. “Pull” unnecessary. 
cluding the two best Fall bearing. Aspara- oh Ose OLED — Crews, Tar River, N. ¢ Thousands 1915 appointments. Write imme- 
gus roots, quality plants trueto name. Seed : ; ‘ror 1 Blue Ribbon winning Buff Or- Seed Corn—Johnson’s Prolific—Large two- | diately for free list of positions now obtain- 
Corn, after 5 years test it outyields them all v7 - 28 a9 bay Orpington Poultry eared variety, developed by eighteen years’ able. Franklin Institute, Dep’t R-215, Roch- 
both in corn and forage. My 35 Small Fruit urd, Cameron, N. C. field selected seed. Write for testimonials. | ester, N. Y. 
and Poultry catalog is full of valuable inform- Wanted—Second-hand, 2—4 horse gasoline | J- D. Johnson, Garland, N. C, 


> : —— Tomato Plants— Ten million Livingston 

ation Send for copytoday. It is Free. engine and feed or Burrstone mill, A. For Sale—20 H. P. International Harvester | Globe tomato plants; strong, healthy plants; 

J. W. HALL, Marion Station, Md. Manicke, News Ferry, Va. Co., kerosene engine. Good as new. Two 60] grown in open field; ready for shipment 4 on 
White Orpington, Kellerstrass, Zarred | 5@W gins, feeders, condensers and press. Lot | and after April 15th. Prices by mail, 

—_ Rocks, Fawn and White Runner Duck eggs, | SP@fting, pulleys, belts, ete, All in first class | paid, 100 for 35c; 500 for $1.25. FE 

on 7 st setting 75c. A. S. Machen, Hicks’ Wharf, Va. condition, Will sell separately or in lump. not prepaid, 500, for $1; 1,000 

When writing to advertisers, say: “I am - a $$$ Write or come for further information. I am | 4,000 to 9,000 at $1.50 per thousand; 10,006 

writjng you as an advertiser in The Progrese | Single Comb Buff Orpington Eggs—From | going to sell at some price. Can handle gilt | and over, at $1.25 per 1,000. Place order 

sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability | my carefully selected, heavy winter layers, | edge paper for part. W. E. Hales, Pike- | now. Safe delivery guaranteed or money 
of all advertising it carries.” $1 per 15, Mrs. N. R. Patrick, Rustburg, Va. | ville, N. C. refunded. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 
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THIS KEY TO 
POULTRY 
PROFITS 


pais famous i 

Old Trusty book 

has _ started 680,000 people making 
poultry profits. The Johnsons offer 
no untried experiment in chicken 
raising. If the Old Trusty isn’t all 
that’s promised we trade back. An 


OLD T 


Write for Big Free Book, 


M. M. Johnson Co, 
Clay Center, Neb. 


Less 610) « 











y 


Collect and 

send us your 

Scrap Iron, Met- 

al, Rubber, Bags, 

Bagging, Bones, Burlap, etc. Let the 

boys and girls help. There’s a fot of 

this scrap on your property. We pay 

highest prices—mail check day shipment 
received. Write for quotations. 


JAMES C. SMITH & COMPANY, 


1901 East Cary St., Richmond, Va. 


Roferences any Mercantile Agency. Oldest 
Southern Dealers. Established 1865. 


1 140 cerca 





eee 








Write for 1915 offer on Cyphers built incubators. 
8 sizes—prices $10 and up. Cyphers Company 
reputation and guarantee back of = 
every machine. Let us send first qgigeeme! 
edition, 200 pages, 1915_ Cyphers He 
book‘‘Profits in Poultry Keeping” (pai 2 oer 

C rs incubator Ce.,Deps 157 8utt: 3 TITER 

ton, New York, Chicago, a. ¥. ._ = a 

Kansas City, Dallas, Oakland t 





130 £66 /ncubator§ 
and Brooder "8 





ie 1. 

4 Brocders, pavers. 5o° hoe — . 
, irie a Incubator Co. 
MAIN ST. HOMER CITY, PA. 











Pure-bred Poultry 
Single Comb Brown Leghorns 


The larger kind with smooth seal brown backs and 
galmon breasts. ey have well turned combs which 
show vigor and the laying habit. Can furnish cockerels, 

fratching eggs and day old chicks in any quan. 
ty. Will sendeggs by mail, all charges prepaid and 


tee safe delivery. Prices reasonable. Informas 
fon and circulars on request. 
_Promptness and satisfaction our specialties. 
i Sturtevant Bros. Brown Leghorn Farm, 
Box 6, Kushla, Ala. 


-GREIDER'S Fine CATALOGUE 


’ and calendar of pure bred poultry; 70 varieties illustrated and 

lescribed, many in natural colors. erfect guide to poultry 
raisers—full of facts. Low prices on stock and eggs for hatch- 
ing. Incubators and brooders. ears in business. You 
need this noted book. Send 10c far u—today. 


5 . B. H. GREIDER : =: : Box 60 RHEEMS, PA, 


EGGS FOR SITTING 


6. C. Rhode Island Reds, Barred Plymouth Roeks, S. C. 
White Leghorns and many other breeds. $1.50 for 15 or 


00 for 100. 
i: C. Agricultural College and Experiment Station, 
Peultry Department, W. Raleigh, N. C. 














ROWAN COUNTY EGGFARMS 
SALISBURY, &. C. 

f Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Red Specialist, ten years Manager. 

Reds, both combs; Orpingtens, buff, white; Leghorns, 

white, brown; @ocks, barred, buff. 15 segs, prize and 

exhibition matings, $3.00; choice utility $1.50; cockerels 

@2 to $10. Mating list for stamp. Satisfaction guar: d 


SILVER CAMPINES 
The best in the South. Won all firsts and sec- 
onds at the great North Carolina State Fair. 
Eggs $3.00 per 15, $5.00 per 30. 
Raleigh, N. C, 


JAS. N. JEFFREY, 
Black Spanish, Blue Andalusians, Anconas. 


The great beauty and laying breeds. Won 
leading prizes Raleigh, Charlotte, etc. Eggs 
cheap. Write for booklet, prices, etc. 
LESLIE BOLICK, Conover, N. C 














hi aD. 





Old F Iniq Four yards headed by Cock 
Winner of 10 Firsts at10 Shows. Eggs utility $1.00 per 
setting. Exhibition Pens, $3.00. MASCOT POULTRY 
VARDS, Elienboro, N. C. 








Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Cooperation and Marketing 





: 7 J. Z. QREEM, Organizer. coturer Herth Caroling Farmers’ Union 
Contributing Editors: ©. w. DABSS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union 





Cc. C. WRIGHT, &: 4 Farmers’ Vaten 








3. Better rural credits legislation. 


Carolina). 





KEEP LETTERS AND PETITIONS GOING 
UNTIL MARCH 4 


HERE has never been a time when there was more need for activity on the 

part of farmers and farmers’ organizations than right now. 

ing the next two weeks—say from now until March 4—Union farmers and all 

others in North Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia should bombard their 
Legislators with letters and petitions in behalf of needed legislation. 

Write, petition, or wire especially for— 

1. A Constitutional Amendment or statute permitting Land Segregation 
Between the Races where the people want it—so that white neighborhoods that 
wish to do so may limit future lands sales to white people. 

2. Repeal of merchants’ crop lien one year after date. 


4. Giving the people a chance to vote on the Initiative and Referendum. 
5. The Torrens System of Registering Land Titles (already a law in North 


6. Such local legislation as your county or community needs. 
Keep petitions and letters going until March 4. 


Especially dur- 








The Rural Credits Problem 


EST European farmers are able 
to borrow funds for 2 to 5 per 
cent, while the American farmers, 
with no organization for credit, pay 
from 5 to 24 per cent for bank credit 
and much more for store credit. The 
American farmers are paying about 
$210,000,000 a year more than they 
would if they were organized like 
the European farmers. 
While the American farmer pays 
on an average 8 per cent for his credit 
the North Carolina farmer averages 


| about 20 per cent for supply store 


credit. The supply stores are ad- 
vancing about 50 per cent on an 
average on the growing cotton crop. 
This would mean an advance of 
$25,129,950 on the 1913 crop. On the 
basis of the ‘20 per cent charge for 
supply store credit the farmers of 
this state paid $5,025,990 for the credit 
which they needed to have to grow 
the 1913 crop of cotton. This credit 
at 6 per cent would have cost $1,507,- 
797, which would have been a saving 
of $3,518,193 over supply store credit 
in the financing of one year’s cotton 
crop. 

There is no more important prob- 
lem before American farmers than 
securing proper credit legislation, 
both state and National. There 
should be no difficulty in obtaining 
this legislation if a bill is framed and 
supported in a conciliatory spirit. In 
this state such bankers as John 
Sprunt Hill, W. S. Ramsey, and E. B. 
Crow, and such landowners as Lieu- 
tenant Governor Daughtridge and C. 
W. Mitchell may be relied upon to 
have an intelligent interest in fur- 
thering such a movement for rural 
credit. 

A bill for short time credit should 
include the following principles: 

1. Temperate habits, industry and 
financial responsibility in meeting ob- 
ligations, should be prerequisites to 
membership in a rural credit union. 

2. The usual rate of interest should 
be paid to members upon time depos- 
its. 

3. Existing banks should be util- 
ized for depositing the savings of 
members. 

4. The usual rate of interest should 
be charged upon loans to members. 


5. After taking out necessary ex- 
penses and an allowance for a re- 
serve fund and for a 6 per cent divi- 
dend from. stock, surplus profits 
should be prorated to the members in 
proportion to the amount borrowed. 

6. Loans should be made only to 
members for productive purposes, in- 
cluding necessary supplies. 

7, Loans should only be granted 
upon good tangible security, or in the 
absence of that, only upon a safe pre- 
sumption of an income during the 


current year sufficient to justify the 
loan. 

8. As soon as more than one credit 
union is formed the loans should pro- 
vide for the coéperation of all unions 
so that there may be a perfect mobil- 
ity of funds from the sections that 
have a surplus to those that are in 
need of more credit. W. R. CAMP, 
North Carolina Experiment Station, 

West Raleigh, N. C. 





Codperation in Making and Using a 
Clover Seed Stripper 


HE Department of Agriculture at 
Washington is sending out fold- 
ers and blue prints showing how a 
crimson clover seed stripper may be 
made by any farmer, at small cost. 
With it clover seed heads may be 
stripped, leaving the matured clover 
to be turned under. 
This simple invention comes at an 
opportune time. The probability is 





SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT LOCAL UNIONS 
MARCH 


What Can We Do in Codperative 
Purchase of Supplies and Fertilizer 
This Year? 

Should We Not Arrange Now For 
District and County School Com- 
mencements? 


APRIL 


How Can We Develop Better Plans 
for Marketing Poultry, Vegetables 
and Fruit This Year? How Will 
Parcel Post Help? 

Cannot We Join Together More as 
Neighbors With Teams, Hands, and 
Machinery in Doing This Year’s 
Farm Work? 


(1) 


(2) 











that imported clover seed will not be 
available in this country for sowing 
the crop next fall. The saving of 
crimson clover seed will be a neces- 
sity, if we get the seed. Under this 
necessity we are going to learn that 
it is much cheaper and better to get 
our seeds from our own farms than 
to depend upon importations from 
foreign countries. It will result also 
in putting more seed on the land than 
we have been in the habit of sowing 
and we will thereby get the better 
results that come from larger appli- 
cations of seed per acre. 

Here is an opportunity for two or 
more members of a Local Union to 
do a little profitable codperating by 
getting together before “plow time” 
with tools and build one of these 
“Government” clover seed strippers. 
One stripper will do the work of sev- 
eral members. A blue print showing 
the construction of this clover seed 
harvester may be seen at the office 
of your county farm demonstrator, 
if you have one. If you have no farm 
demonstrator in your county you 
ought to keep on being ashamed of 
not having one until you get the fires 
built so hot behind your board of 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’ 


county commissioners that they will 
feel like making the necessary ap- 
propriation. Js Ls 





You Pay for the Man Who Doesn't 
Pay—But You Don’t See It 


HE Progressive Farmer is not the 

only paper whose advertisements 
are well worth reading. We have just 
picked up a copy of the De Funiak 
Springs (Florida) “Breeze,” and one 
of the conspicuous advertisements in 
this issue has a moral that we cannot 
refrain from putting before our read- 
ers. M-. W. J. Jennings, a wide-awake 
merchant of De Funiak Springs, who 
does business on a cash basis makes 
the following clear statement on 
“Cash versus Credit” :— 

“If every one who bought goods on time 
paid for them, there would be little excuse 
for a difference in the prices by the cash and 
credit stores, 

“But they don’t. 


“The losses of a credit business must be 
paid by some one or the credit store would 
soon go out of business, 

“That is logic so sound that every one will 
admit it, 

“Who pays it? 


“The customers, 


“The credit store does not say to them: 
‘I want you to help pay for the goods that 
credit customers buy and do not pay for.’ If 
he did you would go elsewhere right now to 
do your trading, wouldn’t you? This little 
story illustrates the point: 

“A drummer was hired at $100 per month 
and expenses. The first month his expense 
account included a $30 suit of clothes, ‘Here,’ 
said the Big Boss, that is not the kind of 
expenses we pay. We pay hotel bills, rail- 
road fare, etc.’ 

“A year after the drummer brought in a 
nice fat order book and turned in his expense 
account. The Big Boss thinking to have 
some fun said: ‘There is no suit of clothes in 
this account I see.’ ‘Yes’ there is,’ said the 
drummer, ‘but you don’t see it.’” 





Why Not Have a Band? 


HE following from a Minnesota 
exchange suggests a good idea 
for Local Unions: 

“The Farmers’ Club of Sterling 
Township, Blue Earth County, has a 
brass band of seventeen pieces. It 
was organized last spring, with Carl 
Johnson as leader, and has made 
such progress that it has given con- 
certs at the Club’s meetings and pro- 
vided music at public gatherings. 

“The band is made up of young 
men whose interest was so great that 
each provided his own uniform and 
instrument. The Club, however, has 
shown its appreciation of the effort 
by giving the boys free use of the 
club hall, with heat and light.” 





Caswell Union Is Progressive 


HE Farmers’ Union of this county 

never did a more commendable 
thing than when as a body it went 
before the county commissioners and 
presented a petition praying the 
board to continue the farm demon- 
stration work. The issue was one of 
vital concern to their business, and 
had they failed to rally to it, the out- 
side world would have lost a big part 
of its respect for the organization. It 
is in such instances as this that the 
united farmers can exercise their 
power for the good and beneficial.— 
Yanceyville Sentinel. 





Your advice on seed-selection, em- 
phasizes the work that a Durham 
County farmer is doing in the way of 
producing tobacco seed. He finds that 
tobacco grown from seed selected 
from seed plants cultivated without 
commercial fertilizers will double the 
yield of tobacco in weight—a fact de- 
duced after nine years experiment. 
This farmer had a patch of three 
acres that will weigh on an average 
of 2,000 pounds to the acre—an un- 
precedented feat in that community. 
He sold one acre last year on the 
Durham market for over $500, the 
acre weighing 1,740. He attributes 
his success to the fact that he has 
cultivated seed-plants for nine years 
without use of fertilizers, and each 
year these seeds have been cleaned 
by the State Department of Agricul- 
ture.—S. R. Winters. 





Hogs that receive a balanced ration are 
not so likely to become a prey to disease as 
hogs stuffed on corn alone. 
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WHERE TO BUY FARM AND GARDEN SEEDS 
sta erous Roses | LUSTER tila Tia dele 


ALL WILL BLOOM THIS SUMMER 
Yo ‘bl ing, G d True to Name sae’ « 
LADY HILLINGDON—Yellow, extra Over-a million dollars is lost annually because farmers 
WHITE COCHET—Best white bedder buy cheap, inferior seeds of low vitality. Don’t run this 
LADY PIRRIE-Coppery salmon, fine f tisk, buy Mixson’s High-Grade Seeds—they are rigidly 
BABEL DaateCsocen Sad yelinn tested—the reputation of this old reliable house is back Selected f f 
I will send the 6 Roses in of them—you can be sure of abundant crops, hardy, rolific held nd fi famous for 
large 2-year size postpaid for R prolific plants. We don’t take chances—don’t you take Oia: ete Qualit ie — 
only DAHLIAS any. Our farmer friends are increasing their yields 10 agpernpictngg or — 
to 30 per cent annually. Order Mixson’s Seeds now— ii, Send for 1915 Catalog. 
SURE BLOOMING COLLECTION they come with our trade-mark on shipment—it’s YOUR badge 'Y FREE CASH COUPONS, 
VILHELM MILLER—Deep purple of safety, and-we stand back of it. Send for 1915 Catalog. 4, ranging in value from 10¢ 
A-D. LIVONI-Deep pure rose, profuse Mixson’s Get Acquainted Offer. 15 varieties of garden to 50c with every catalog, 
res eae seed for $1.00 (% more than usual quantity) enough for accepted as cash on all or- 
CHAS. CLAYTON-Superbd crimson cactus fn a complete garden. Order today and get our illus- Aye ders for Harrison’s Garden 
Sn tree, Say Variety, 15 comte. Any 3 trated Catalog with prices and descriptions of all : Seeds. 


for 40 cents. 6 for 75 cents po oer £ ‘ — 
DAHLIA SEED varieties of seed, Write today, offer is limited. 


y\ + 
New Century, Cactus, Black Striped, Dou: \\wA Ask any Farmer, Merchant or Banker who we are. 


bie. Sin eyalicelors. Hor 10c willsend 60 see da sn Address your letters Dept. 14. ms Ba W. H. HARRISON Co., Inc. 

















enough fora fine Dahlia Garden. Catalog F \ @ ai Dept. P. F., PETERSBURG, VA 
ESSIE M. NG + hast rill 

Pel . S <> Py to ons Hh rain Oldest Business in Petersburg. 
Fuserst sna ese ing References, Any Bank. 























F Cotton Seed 
There will NEVER be enough num- : 
Gams spp, Don't waste your Ge NS ig S d k You can’t afford to plant poor 
er apples, ont w: 4 ir ti Z : 
Seeesa ae coreeo ty ae y, fa, 2 INhka OCC Cran cotton seed, get the best by act- 


* d d t : : > , - ’ ‘ 

Ps ns erat 2 cide" Mi 100% efficient. ae : Too finicky—too particular. But I believe it pays to be particular ual test. Cleveland’s big boll 
against scale and has marked fungi- oe in selecting and growing seed. Don’t you agree with me? first; everywhere 85c bu.; 10 bu. 
cidal properties, Used by best orchard- ; : ft ; From Major Ragland, America’s pioneer seedsman, I learned or more 75c Wannamaker’s 

ists the world over, Endorsed by Ex. 1 # } the lessons of seed selectionand breeding. From him I learned a 


iment Stations. Our SERVICE " all that he could teach about growing better seed. Me perfeet- Improved Cleveland, the purest 
DEPARTMENT furnishes everything : ed the breeding methods. He left the marketing to me, seed known, and Cook’s latest 
23 for new booklet—*Pratt’s Hand- j At that time we had contracts to supply America’s largest seeds- improved $1.00 bu. 
book for Fruit Growers” and ““Scale- e ate So — siggy = = ee seed that contracts had Abssiutel d d 
cide the Tree Saver.” Both free. ; aes to be turned down. the while I wanted to sell my seed solute soun ure an 
B. G RATT COMPANY = direct to farmers. I wanted to supply them with varieties true to a - » P 
50 Church Street New York City i ; fresh from my seed farm. For, buying direct from ‘ 
my seed-farm, means getting your varicties 
pure and virile. It meant that farmers ° 4 
would gct ser before they bud.a chance "agi Fair View Farm, Palmetto, Ga. 
Fto sweat in the warehouse. And that & 
f dream has now come true. Today, farm- 


\ 
PLANT TREES NOW t : (eee heel pelted eA 


F : Decrease your acreage 
= my name upon the box. \ r Z 
April will be too late. Some things you | Y ’ , Send for a free copy of my a\ er) Cc oO T and increase your yield 
a 























can put off, but not this. You gain a whole 4 paar gew 1915 Guide to Gardening. o9 ghetes Sais Se 


u t ly Prolifi t Seed. 
year in ripening time by planting NOW annie W. C. SLATE gf sehen Aarne. 


rather than fall. : , 7 . " Tue Farmer SeepsMaN \ ; be more than before, and you 
Tell us what you want and we will ship Box 716 South Boston, Va. ARM can also meet present condi- 
promptly. Prices always reasonable. If tions by planting other crops 


; ; \ the saved acreage. Your 
we weren't reliable this paper would not porta ield acre posi- 
print this advertisement. tively doubled. Write at ou 














7 tively doubled. Write at once 
Plenty Apples, Peaches, in large or small for full information to © 
quantities. Some low prices for large quan- B. W. Hawkins, Nona, Ga. 
tities for spring shipment if ordered at 
once. Pears, Plums, Grapes, Berries, also 
Evergreens, Flowering Shrubs, Roses, 
Shade Trees, etc., to make the home at- 
tractive. 


HOWARD NURSERY CO., Pecan Trees. 


Box 106 L, Stovall, N. C. Good healthy grafted and budded 
: pecan trees, standard varieties, for 
sale. Write for prices. 


Catalogue Free Complete Stocks Jefferson County Pecan & Livestock Co., 


G reens b oO ro Write To Day Jrom Field Garden Flower Seeds Monticello, 
Nurseries WOODS, STUBBS & CO, rx 876 Pounds Lint An Aere 


This is the record of my Cleveland Cotton, Improved 
INCORPORATED Seed, 1 bu. $1.50, 10 bu. $12.50. 


OFFER—— L_ Loursvi.te SEEDSMEN ___ Kentucky, | "= seeker 


Over one million, Fruit trees, vines | Shoes, Livestock, Etc. a 
and plants. Best that can be grown. OF Aas 
Prices Right. a | BEAR) ALUMINUM SHOES 


John A. Young & Sons, || Virginia Standard Seed.” BUSHEL Lian lai "taser scoot, Respro 


—— seh ——— 

Farmers will make no mistake to buy at this ridiculously low price. Order today and write SOME. ween Sane s 

Greensboro N. CG. for our latest price list on_all field and garden seeds. SS 8 eae 
id JAS. I. PRITCHETT & SON, Seedsmen, Danville, Virginia. 


er, rubber or wood soled shoes. 
. No metaltouches you. Thick felt 
v a. insole. Comfortableto wear. Keep 
the feet in good condition. Best 


i DEPENDABLE SEED-—-DEPENDABLE SEED ae 3 © PMONEY BACK if shoes do not 
bd p= Si meet with your approval. Write 
For Orchard Field and Gar den for FREE booklet which shows 

Some sorts of apple trees will Ne crops worh Citrus Trifoliata Seed 5 S Sua Proot styles, gives prices and tells howto order. A posta ! bringsit. 

five times as much as others. In the South the e ” 

money-makers are Bonum, Grimes, Delicious, Sow now and bud Kater £44 ee Oats, Rye, OVERLAND SHOE C0. Dept. 80 Racine, Wis. 

Arkansaw Mammoth Black, Stayman, York the Satsuma Orange. Barley, Crimson Clo- 

apart, Ee i nar node y [one Spray Materials and ver, Vetches and 

rice in large lots for sprin . oO 
Srany can you use? Insecticides. Mobile, Ala., 1871 to 1914 Rape. 


one Catalogue tells gee ee Oe want Our handsome Illustrated Catalogue of the best only Seeds, Bulbs, Insecticides, Incubators $. 13 8 a Cow per Year 
startod right in fruit growing. Write us today. Poultry Supplies MAILED TO YOU FREE on receipt of your application. F 


° J isa late average of a Washing- 
J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., Ae) ton State Jersey herd. Many 
Box 106 G, Pomona, N. C. 


9 WWCREASE YOUR CORN VIELD 60% re 
We want a Representative in your section-e a Deaton Ss Binge ling iow GOLD MINE and Fw Jersey 
6 eI™ " G 































































































Bly ae ery, own i SILVER MINE Cows have records of 500 to 1000 pounds of butter 
RB tes vaset one SEED CORN sere + eres See “eee 
me F eis theiige te bseesirag s us. . struggling along with $20 to cows. Investi- 
Six Packages of Seed <4. | Pure white. Nearest SAMPLES TO FARMERS. Send name gate the Jerseys. Address 
i ‘ a Oe weevil proof. akes and address—we will mail free samples 
Send this ad. for ee por yore of Reli- ae oe largest yield. of the best yellow and white seed oo Seven THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
Sola Gariseotelniciuaeedennckinstioters || Ml: ach. [sample ear, postpaid, ene os clunes ace, coon ot ae $24 W. 23d St., New York City 
ctor ke eec Adee 20c., peck 75c., bu. $2.50. lustrated catalogue and special seed 
‘ F 1. § a ‘ v= - ‘ — sae 2 
er seed Free with catalogue. DEATON NURSERIES, Carthage, N. C. IOWA SEE! - 
Full descriptions of all seeds and Dept. 46 Des ( (A 
vegetables, Write today, offer i J 
tse nied. Ns . 4 like hungry wolves any season if 
iy aarns Seed Co. Heriot. Va. . / FOR GOOD HARDY FRUIT TREES ~ on bait with Magic Fish Lure. Bost 
] , is “ a : J! Gotothefamous Piedmont section of North Carolina. 4 eT ae tae ge 
Apples, Peaches, Pears and Plums are specialties. Can | \ aS so . Keeps y 8} u 
make shipments atany time. Write for prices, Good BUY BRANCH’S RATTLESNAKE " <y them out. Write to-day and get a box 
| reliable Salesmen wanted. Address, : AND WATSON to help introduce it. Agents wanted. 


Peach and A le | The Newton Nursery, Newton, N. C. WATERMELON SEED J.¥.Gregory, Dept.5 St, Louis, Mo 
Trees 2¢ Hie 28 COTTON SEED. 1-02. PROP ties aries. 60c; 1-Ib. $1; SHORTHORN CATTLE 


I have 300 bushels of high grade Perry Cotton 5-lbs, $4.50; 10-lbs. $8.50 delivered. Special Watch for our Shorthorns at the Fairs. Write 
Pear, Cherry, Strawberry, etc.—Catalog Free. 


| 
; Seed, saved from mature cotton, which I will sel prices on large orders. Manual on melon cult- 
¥ean. Nursery Co., ox 9, Cleveland, Tenn. | Vv. O. PARKER. LESPEDEZA FARM, Hickory Valley, Tenn. 


















































for $1.00 per bushel, f. 0. b. Raleigh, N. C. ure with all orders. M. I. BRANCH, Berzelia,Ga. | | cor prious 08. What you want. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inger- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
gend 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined 
known on application. 





editions made 











Fine Collie Pups for Sale—H. 


R. Birchett, 
Lebanon, Tenn. 





Two pure-bred Pups—Cross between Gor- 
don and English Setters; 3 months old, $10 
each. A. S. Johnson, Smithfield, N. C c. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS _ 


For square deal on livestock consign to C. 
Driver & Co. Baltimore, Md. 











Bull Calves—From fifty dollars to two 
hundred. Sired by a 2,600-pound bull, Bet- 
ter raise Holsteins than grow cotton. D. 8S, 
Jones, Newport News, Va. 








~~ Livestock—Registered 
worth and Berkshire 
Quality considered, 
The United Farms, 


Duroc-Jersey, Tam- 

boars, gilts and pigs. 
Correspondence invited. 
Albany, Ga, 


~~ Registered Big. Type Poland-C ‘hina Hogs— 
Vissering strain. Shetland Ponies—Booking 


Eggs—Select Rose Comb Reds, 15, 
30, $2.25. G. 


Beavers, Apex, N. C. 
~~ Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Scelected 
stock. Red to skin. Bred to lay. Eggs $1.50 
per 15. Parcel post or express. W. W. Long, 
Tobaccoville, N. C. 


ROCKS 


Barred Rock hens $1 each, F. R. 
Neuse, C. 


$1.25; 














Clifton, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Turkeys, Mammoth Bronze—Young toms, 
$6; eggs, 11 for $2.25; Single Comb Black 
Minorcas, 15 for $1; Barred Rock, 15 for 90c; 
Indian Runner Ducks, 13 for $1. RR, We 
Swift, | I iko, Va. 








For Sale—Bird Bros. Giant Bronze Tur- 
keys. 1 two year old tom $6; 2 young toms 
$4 each; 4 hens, $3 each; 1 Toulouse gander, 
$2.50. Eggs in season. W. E. Hall, Me- 


chum’'s River, Va. 





Barred 
Grove, 


Rock 
King, N. 
Barred Rock eggs 15 $1. 
DV Fayetteville, N. C. 
~ White Rocks of Quality. | 
try Farm, Asheboro, N. C 


cockerels, beauties, Forest 
e 


Mrs. 





Randolph Poul- 


Jonathan 


Buff Leghorns, Anconas—After years of 
successful breeding I offer the best stock 
and eggs I ever sold, from. prize-winning 
birds, eggs, 15, $1.50; 50, $3.50; 100, $5; 1,000, 
$45. Few splendid breeders, to make room, 
W. H. Williams, Durham, N. C. 





Rock 
Hamm, 


Barred 
C.. T. 





Sggs 15 $1 
Tobaccoville, N, C. 


prepaid, 








| SEEDS AND PLANTS | 











spring pigs; few sows, spring farrow. Hill Pure-bred Barred Rock e£ES $1.50 per 
Brook Stock Farm, South Boston, Va, setting. Mrs, J. C. Pridgen, Warsaw, N. C. 

Pure-bred Essex, Duroc-Jersey, Poland- Barred Rocks—Eggs $1.25 per 15 and a 
China, Berkshire pigs and pork pigs. Sows fe ow chic ke ns. Lonnie W. Cline, Newton, N.C. 
in farrow, service boars, Jersey cattle regis- Stacy’s Poultry Farm, Amelia, Va.—Bar- 
tered. Bronze Turkeys. Satisfaction or red Rone exclusively High Quality; low 
money back. J. E. Coulter, Connelly’s prices, 7 ys 
Springs, N. C. vd 





a MACHINERY - 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 





Farm Waterworks—The Hutchison Water- 
wheel and Pump utilizes the small branch as 
power to pump pure spring water to higher 


elevations. It is simple, reliable, durable 
and fully guaranteed. Write Hutchison 
Manufacturing Company, Chapel Hill, N. C. 





| | HELP WANTED _ | 


Salesmen—We 





want honorable, energetic 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nurs- 
ery stock. Good proposition for the right 
man. Smith Bros., Dept. | 26, Concord, Ga, 


Salesman — For High- ¢€ ‘class Tobacco Fac- 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay 
and promotion for steady workers. Complete 
instructions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco 
Co., Danville, Va., ‘‘Box H-23.” 


“Rot Proof Your Fence Posts—At a cost of 
6c to 10c each. They will last two to four 
times as long. Treat them with Reeves 

ood Preserver. We guarantee results. 
Write for particulars. The Reeves Company, 
Dept. F., New Orleans, La. 


Agents Make $5 to $10 a Day—With our 
big map, livestock chart and farm paper 
proposition—a big $3 value for $1. Every- 
body wants it. Good territory open in Geor- 
gia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississip- 
pi and the Southwest. E. R. McClellan, Box 
927, Birmingham, Ala. 


| POSITIONS WANTED | 


Want to Manage Farm—Familiar with gas 
engines, improved farm machinery, stock 
raising, dairying, soil] improvement, or would 
work on profit-sharing basis or salary. Lu 


Beck, Mocksville, N. C. 


| LIVESTOCK 
Ow- 


























BERKSHIRES 


For Sale—Pure-bred Berkshire pigs. 
enmoor Farm, South Boston, V irginia, 


DUROC-JERSEYS | 

Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey Pigs 
One-third cash, 
jence. 








for Sale— 
balance to suit your conven- 
Write Jeffer son Farms, Albany, Ga. 


0. I. C. SWINE 


Registered O. I. C. 
for prices. Oaklawn 
Deal, Manager, 
No. 











Pigs for Sale—Write 
Stock Farm, A. L, 
Mooresville, N. C., R.F.D. 





POLAND-CHINAS 
A few nice, registered Poland-China sows 
cheap. A bargain for you. A. A, Capehart, 
Kittville, N. C. 
Improved Poland-China Bred 
Pigs, that — Thomas & 
Round Hill, Va 








rilts and 
Chamings, 





TAMWORTHS 


Tamworth Pigs Registered. W. J. Smith, 
Stone Mountain, Ga., Route 3. 


JERSEYS 


Six bred Jersey heifers for sale. 
& Sons, Gree snsboro, N. 


Bull for 














Groome 
Registered Je orsey. Sale—4 years 
old. Solid color. Grandson of Eminent, A, 
N. Scott, Mebane, N..C: 


Registered Jersey Bulls—Richly-bred 
calves for sale. er reasonable, F. 
Gordon, Fort Lewis, Salem, Va 


“Wanted—A fine src or aera cow; 
one that is fresh with her second calf, giv- 





bull 
B 














ing quantity of milk and butter fat. Give 
lowest price. E, D. Williams, Box 435, Wil- 
mington, N. C. 
HEREFORDS 
Registered Herefords—Any age. The | bes st. 


Prices reasonable. 


Jarman Farm, 
Ga., Box P. 


Porterdale, 





Hereford Bull — Beau’s Pride, 
5 years old, weight 1,400. Rea- 
Manson Medford, C rabtree, N.C 
HORSES AND JACKS 


For Sale—Spanish Jac k, three years old. 
Cash or note. H. H. Williams, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 





4 
sonable. - J. 














‘Good Jack for | 
Correspondence 
Shepherds, N. C. 


Sale e—Kight 3 years old. 
answered. A. M. Gabriel, 





Percheron 


Stallions — Registered, hand- 
some individuals, best strain of the blood, 
breeder's prices. Angus cattle. Rose Dale 


Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va 


SHEEP AND GOATS 


Registered Hampshire Down Sheep—Rams 
and bred ewes. Thomas & Chamings, Round 




















Hill, Va, 

For Sale Cheap—22 Angora Goats—Have 
cleared a wild piece of undergrowth; no 
more work for them at—Naples School, 
Fletcher, N. C. 

DOGS 
Pedigreed Collie pups—M., ae ae Stroud, 


Herndon, Va. 





Pure-bred English 
months oid, $10. 
Somerset, Va. 


Setters—Females 4 
Beauties. E, F. Sommers, 





BANTAMS 


Four White Cochin 
John C, Moore, 





Bantams—§1. .50 - each, 
Elm C , Bs ity, N.C 


BU CKEY ES _ 


Buckeye Eggs—F rom prize > winning ‘stock, 
15 eggs, $1.25. Mrs. M. B. Aderholt, Crouse, 
North Carolina. 











CAMPINES 


Kennedy's strain Silver Campine eggs, 15 
for $3. Campine cockerels $2 to $4. John 
McNairy, Lenoir, N. C. 


GAMES 














Fishels White Rock Eggs, 
ners, $1.50 per 15. J. R. 
boro, N. C, 

Pure-bred Barred 
els, $1.50, $2. 
North Carolina. 


from prize-win- 
Dalrymple, Jones- 





cocker- 
Taylorsville, 


Rocks—Pullets, 
Wilson Moore, 





Partridge Plymouth Rocks — Quality and 
beauty combined, none better, none prettier. 
Eggs $3, $2, $1 per 15. Hosch Bros., Reeves, 
Georgia, 








‘Barred Rock Eggs 
and Lutheran strains. 
tion guaranteed. 
isbury, N. C. 

50 Harred Plymouth Rock 
stock, good laying strain, 
lots, $1.25 each. 
Buena Vista, Va. 


$1 for 15. Thompson 
Good stock, satisfac- 
Western Slope Ranch, Sal- 





pullets, full 
In small or large 
Mrs. F. L. McCracken, 





| jana, 
} you full description of the 


BEANS 


For Sale—A choice lot of hand whipped 
soy bean seed. F. P. Latham, Belhaven, n.. CQ 








For Sale or will exchange, Yokohama Vel- 


vet bean seed for other planting seed. Dan 
Browning, Helena, Ga. 
Yokohama Beans for Sale—Peck, $1.50; 


bushel, $5, f.0.b. cars here. , Cash with order, 
Eugene Clawer, Cairo, Ga. 
Chinese Velvet Beans—Greatest cattle and 
hog feed and soil improver that can be 
grown in the South. Will ripen in South 
half of Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louis- 
and Texas before frost. Let us send 
newest and best 
of all the Velvet beans and tell you how to 
plant and grow them. Our prices are lowest. 
1 gallon delivered by parcels post, $1; 1 








bushel, $5, here, Large orders cheaper, 
3roadacre Farms, Bonifay, Fla. 
CABBAGE 
Still selling nice, Early Jersey Wakefield 


Cabbage Plants, , 1,100 for $1, 
Co., Katesville, N. C. 


Frazier Plant 





Fifteen Selected Cornish Game Cockerels— 

2.50 each. Eggs, $1.50 for 15. C. T. Miller, 
Hartsville, S. C. 

Black Ormintal Games—Good layers; extra 
fighters. Single bird, $4; pair, $7. Cherokee 
Poultry Farm, Letitia, N. C. 

LEGHORNS. 
$1 per 15. Cc. W. 














Brown Leghorn eggs, 
Reed, Hertford, N. C. 

Choice Brown Leghorns—Write B. M. 
Stroupe, Cherryville, N. C. 








m eggs $1 
Granite Falls, N. C. 


~“Leghorns— (Wyckoff 


Single Comb ) White ‘Leghorns $T3 
per 15. Mrs. J. O. Deal, 

Single Comb White 
strain) New York. Noted winter layers, 75c 
per 15 eggs. Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, 
North Carolina. 














Eggs — F Spe select Single Comb Brown 
Leghorns, 15, $1.15. W. A. Sykes, Hobbsville, 
North Carolina. 








Leghorn 
River View 


For Sale—Single Comb Brown 
ecockerels and hens, fine birds. 
Farm, Rice, Va. 


Single Comb White 
White’s Young's 
Blacks. $1. C. GC, 
North Carolina. 


~ Single Comb Brown Lé ghorns—Heavy win- 
ter layers, Stock, eggs and baby chicks; 
prices reasonable, Thos. Donaldson, Char- 
lotte, N. C., Route &. 

200 egg strain White 
2, $3, $4 sitting. 
Cockerels $1.50, 
A. Groome, 





and Black Leghorns— 
strain. Eggs $5 per 15; 
Ramsey & Bro., Crouse, 








Leghorns, 

Won 10 firsts, two shows. 
$2.50... Mapleton Farms, J. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Eggs $1, 


Single Comb Ww hite Les ghorns—$15 5 per pen 
of 1 cock and 10 pullets, now laying. These 
are young hens of the very best quality and 
especially selected and mated for breeders. 
Seagrove Poultry Farm, Seagrove, N.C 











Tom Barron | White Leghorns— 
heaviest layers as per official 
last pen beat all contestants, averaging 230 
eggs, one thousand competing. Our pens 
headed by cockerels from this pen. Write for 
egg prices. May’s Leghorn Farm, Prosper- 
ity, S. C. ‘ 


The w world’ s 
record, His 





MINORCAS 


Black Minorca eggs, 15 for 
Hinshaw, Randlieman, N. Co 





$1.50. B. M. 









“Black Minorcas—E BES, ~ $1.5 50 to $3 pe or “15. 
Write me for prices on large quantities. B. 
Cc. Routh, Randleman, N. C 











Single Comb Black and White Minorca 
Egsgs—One dollar fifty ($1.50) per fifteen 
(15). Donnell Minorca Farm, Lebanon, 7 Tenn. 

ORPINGTONS 





Buff Orpington Cockere oe" —Finest breeding 
and vigor. tob’t. Barton, Candler, N, C 

Eggs—America’s best strain Buff Orping- 
tons. Mating list free. E. L. Green, Tar- 
boro, N. C 





Kelle rg W hite | 
months old, $1.5 
Me ansville, Ga. 


Orpington | cockerels 11 
each, Mrs. C. A. Black, 


Ww hite Orpingtons—Hundred breeders, eggs 
galore, Midnight Poultry Farms, Asheboro, 
North Carolina, 








~~ Pure-bred Golden Buff Orpington import- 
ed strain, winter layers, pretty and profita- 
ble eggs $1.50 per 15. D. S. Glenn, Pros- 
pect, | Va. 


Registered Kellerstrass W rhite Or pington 
Rooster—Cost $100; used two seasons. Will 
sell a: 9 Write W. L. McGhee, Franklin- 
ton, N.C 





Single Comb Buff Orpingtons—Can supply 
some nice cockerels. Eggs, $1 to $3 per sit- 











ting. Write for mating list. Claude F. Deal, 
Landis, N. C. 
; ; REDS 

Hatching Eggs from Single Comb Reds, 


that are red. Mrs. L. B. Aull, 





Dyson, S. C, 

Eggs—Rose Comb Reds, $1 per 15. 

winter layers... Mrs. Howard Russell, 
fress, Va. 





Fine 
Jef- 


Lester Tompkins strain, 
A. Thornton, R, 4, Chatham, 
Route 4. . 


Rose Comb Reds 
15 eggs, $1. C. 
Vv Virginia, 








Eggs—From Single Comb Rhode 
Red matings of quality. 
ers. ‘Carver strain: .C, 





“Island 
Heavy winter lay- 
M. Waff, Franklin, Va. 


~~ For Sale—15 eggs $1.50 and $1, from pure- 
bred, good laying strain Single Comb Rhode 
Island Reds. Cliffdale Farm, Whitman Bros,’ 
Wytheville, Va. 





Partridge Rocks and eggs from 
Memphis, Franklin and 
ners. Booklet free. 
R. 4, Portland, Tenn, 


Beautiful pure-bred Barred Rock cocker- 
els, $3, $5, and $10 each. Sitting eggs, util- 
ity and fancy, $1.50 and $5 for 15. Mrs. B. 
T. Smith, Carnesville, Ga. 


WYANDOTTES 


White Wyandottes—Stock and eggs rea- 
sonable. Exhibition record. Write Frank 
Hamrick, Shelby, N. C. 


Nashville, 
Hopkinsville win- 
Miss Stella McGlothlin, 














Look!—Prize Winning White Wyandottes 








—Bred to lay; $1 each. Eggs, 20, $1. J. F. 
Pollard, Greenville, N. C. 
TURKEYS 





Pure-bred White Holland Turkeys—Good 
layers; excellent mothers, Toms, $5; hens, 
$4. Mrs. Robert Davis, Cumber land, Va. 


No use in keeping turkey toms after March 





10th. I will pay 20c pound for turkeys any 
time in March, a. L. Pegram, Lincolnton, 
Nn, c 


For Sale—White 
trio. Only five 
hatchings, 
E. H. 








Holland 
trios left. 
unusually healthy. 
Taylor, KR. FE, B:. 


turkeys, $10 a 

Last spring's 
Vigorous stock, 
Chula, Va. 

For Sale—Pure-bred giant bone Mammoth 
Bronze Turkeys. They are prize-winners. 
Toms from 15 to 20 pounds, $5; hens from 
10 to 15 pounds, $3; pair, $7; trio, $10. J. 
W. Poole, Smithfield, Johnston Co., N, C., 
Route 1. 








DUCKS 


Duck 
sitting; $8 
Courtland, Va. 


GEESE e 
Geese—Six | eggs, $1.50. ‘Bae! 
tandleman, Ny, €. 





Indian Runner 
winners; $1 
White, 


Eggs—From prize 
hundred. E F. 











African 
Rout a; 








~~. oulouse ¢ 





Geese e Sgs $2.50 per 7. Pure- 
bred. Mrs. J. W. Spivey, Lewiston, N. ¢ o. 
GUINE AS 


lan pasa tc 
16 African White Guineas, “$1 each, John 
i a by . 


C. Moore, Elm City, 





PEAFOWLS 

Wanted — Peafow!s — State number, age, 

sex, and price, Miss Marie Boatwright, Mo- 
netta, &, C, 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 

3aby, Chicks, 8c, 10c; 

and Rock eggs, 75c, 
Coulwood, Va. 

For | Sale White ee ede and Barred Rock 
cockerels, $1.50; eggs, $1. Mrs. C. H. Throne- 
burg, Hudson, N, Cc. 

Nice, Pur 














Runners, Leghorns 
Johnson Poultry Farm, 














Pure Ligh ht rahmi is, $1 each. Buff 
Rocks, $1 each. 








Esss, for 15, Maggie 

Speck, China Grove, N. Cc. 
Silver Campines, Black Minorcas, White 
Eggs specialty. Lowe's Poul- 


Orpingtons, 
try Farm, B 







rling ton, nN; © 
Eges I 2 my Blue Andalusians 
White Faced Black Spanish; 
Cc. Ty hurmond, Commerce, Ga. 
Mottled 





and 
$1 for 25. . i 


Anconas, 





White Orpingtons, Reds 
Every breeder a prize-winner. 15 eggs, $3 
Mrs, J. T. Aycock, Calhoun, Ga. 


and Silver 
100d layers; 


Beautiful Golden 
sr own Leghorns 











30, $1. 75. O,. F. Eller, Millers C reek, N.C, 
Cc hoice N Mammoth Bronze Turk ys, Silver 
Laced Wyandottes, Eggs in season, Also 


Virginia 
beron, _ va. 


Peanuts. Oak Forest Farm, El- 





For Sale White Leghorns, 
tons, Silver Wyandottes; 
els; eggs, 15, $1.50 
C., Route 2. 





Buff Orping- 
cocks and cocker- 
Deal Bros., Lenoir, N. 


pullets cheap, Eggs from 

shorns and Buff Orpingtons 

Write for prices and mating 
Cc 


3uff Leghorn 
the best Buff Leg 
in the South, 
list. Wade H. 


Setting Eges—Twelve varieti ies, one to 
three dollars setting. Dark Cornish, White 
Orpington and Wyandotte cockerels at half 
price, B. H. Phillips, Sec., Ranger, Ga. 

Cockerels and _ Pullets—White Wyandottes, 
White Orpingtons, Black Orpingtons, Black 
Minoreas, Anconas, White Runner Ducks. 
Sunnyside Poultry Farm, Stoneville, N. C. 


75 pure-bred. Toulouse geese for breeders. 
Indian Runner duck eggs. Single Comb 
White Leghorn eggs, 15. for $1.30. P. P. 
Bay View Poultry Farms, Shelltown, Md. 


Cline, Concord, N. 


























Cabbage Plants for Sale—The leading va- 
rieties. Price 90c per thousand; 10,000 lots, 
$7. 50. . J. G. Millican, Louise, Fla 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants, $1 per thous- 
and; Parcels post 25c per hundred. Earnest 
W. King, 41 Bee St., Charleston, S, 


Frost Proof Cabbage ‘Plants—$1 per thou- 





sand. Parcel post, 25 cents per hundred. 
Southeastern Plant Co., Charleston, Ss. Cc. 
Cabbage Plants—Charle -ston Wakefield “and 


Succession, best varieties 
at 70c. R. F, Vermillion, Hodges, S. Cc. 

Frost-proof Early Jersey Cabbage plants 
and Everbearing strawberries, 70c per 1,000. 
25c per 100 parcel post. M. R. Yarbrough, 
Waxhaw, N. C. 

Frost Proof Wakefield Cabbage Plants— 
By parcel post, prepaid, 25¢c per hundred; five 
hundred for 75c; $1.25 per thousand. Farm- 
ers Plant Co,, Martins romt, &. C. 


75ec thousand; 5,000 











Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—$1.26 per 
thousand; five thousand and over, $1. By 
parcel post, 25 cents per hundred. 


Ww. King, 41 Bee St., Charleston, S. C 


‘abbage Plante—Early Jersey, Charleston 
Wahefiela, Succession and Flat Dutch, 500 by 
parcel postpaid, $1 by express, $1.25 per 
thousand, 5,000 up, $1 per tnousand, The 
United Farms, Albany, Ga, 

Genuine Frost .Proof Cabbage Plants— 
Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, Suc- 
cession, and Flat Dutch varieties, ready now. 
500, postpaid, $1; by express 75c; 1,000 by 
express, $1.25; over 5,000, $1 per thousand, 
Ss sfaction guaranteed, Empire Plant Com- 
pany, Albany, Ga, 


Ernest 























Fulwood’ s Frost-proof Cabbage 
My plants are well hardened, 
healthy, and sure to please. Will guaran- 
tee prompt, quick and safe delivery. Cul- 
tural directions sent with each order. Early 
Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Large Type 
Wakefield, Succession, Short Stemmed Flat 
Dutch. By express, 500 for 75c; 1,000 for 
$1.25; 5,000 to 9,000 $1 per thousand; 10,000 
or over at 90c per thousand. By mail 500 
for $1.10; 1,000 for $2, postpaid. Prompt 
shipments. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. 

D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga, 


Plants— 
strong and 











CORN 
Columbian Beauty Seed Corn—$2_ bushel; 
Te peck, Advil Wallace, , Clarkton, NM, ©. 





Mosby | Prolific 

heavy, best producer; 
States, Price $2 per 
Bay Minette, Ala. 


~~ Rhodes’ See da ‘orn—sSound, 
best variety for Gulf 


bushel, L. T. Rhodes, 


“Blount’s Prolific Seed Corn—Field selected, 
two-eared variety. 20 years of scientific 
breeding behind it. $3 per bushel. Sample 


ear, 10c. Gordon Wilfong, Newton, N. C, 
Fine Corn—Field selected from field se- 
lected stock; graded and tested for germi- 


Leading Southern varieties. Ear or 
Pedisreed Seed Co., Hartsville, » 8. GC, 


Biggs’ Seven Corn—Originated “by 
Noah Biggs; successfully grown and bred by 
him over twenty years. This highly prolific 
corn made one year 175 bushels to the acre, 
frequently made 125, never less than 70. 
North Carolina Agricultural Department's 
1912 report states this corn made highest 
vield of all varieties tested. $3 bushel, $5 
two bushels, $1 peck. Mrs. Noah Biggs, 
Scotland Neck, N. C. 


nation, 
shelled, 









COTTON 


Black-Root 
For = 
1a 





Resistant Cotton Seed 
write to W. H. Franks, 


Djjion 
for sale, 
Ww: arthe on, 





For Sale ca 25 5 ~bushels is left—Big boll 


Cluster cotton seed. $1 per bushel. John C, 
Moore, » E Im. City, N.C. 
~ For Sale —100 bushels pure “Sha ink ik High 


cotton seed, at one dollar per bushel, 
& Henderson, Round Oak, Ga. 


3arron 
Selected Cleveland Big Boll Cotton “Seed, 
«t 90c bushel. Finest I have ever had, Ex- 











celsior Farm, She Iby, N Route 7. 
Pure P ulinot Cc otton ed—Extra fine; 
yields 40 per cent lint. Something good, 


Get prices. S. P. Kenney, Athens, Ga. 








For Sale—A limited quantity of selected, 
pure Cleveland big boll cotton seed. Write 
for price. Latta Farm, Yorkville, S. C. 





200 bushels selected, pure Cleveland cotton : 


seed, 
per bushel. C. M. 


85c per bushel.- In 5 bushel lots, 75¢ 
Brennan, Columbus, Ga. 





Cotton Seed for Sale—Sunbeam and Tri- 
umph, Both extra fine Big Boll varieties. $1 
per bushel, f. 0. b. F. L. Bynum, Newberry, 
South Carolina, 
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Saturday, February 27, 1915] 


Manley’s Heavy Fruiter Cotton—Early, 
prolific, drouth resistant. 40 bolls to pound, 
40 per cent lint. Produced three bales per 
acre last year. Write for introductory seed 
offer. E. S. Manley, Carnesville, Ga, 


LESPEDEZA 








Guaranteed lespedeza seed, $2.15 per 
bushel, Albert Anneson, Zachary, L 


Lespedeza Clover Seed—New crop, extra 
selected, heavy-weight pan seed. Purity 
98.72 per cent, Grown on my own farm. 28- 
page bulletin free. Price, $3 per bushel, 
Chris. Reuter, New Orleans, La. 


Recleaned Lespedeza Seed—Grows, reseeds, 
anywhere in Dixie. The Southland’s Alfalfa, 
All livestock love this ‘‘soil-builder.’’ Sample 
pound, postpaid, 30c. No Johnson grass. 
White for free sample, circular, and delivered 


price anywhere. W. E. Hopper, Zachary, 
Louisiana, ck Let 7 
PECANS 


Pecan Trees—That are right,and cheaper’n 
any body. Plant them right now. Samuel 
B. Kidder, Monticello, Florida, 


PEANUTS 
Improved Red Spanish 
Jockisch, Greensboro, Ala. 








Peanuts—H,. J. 








Clean, Dry Spanish and Virginia Peanuts 
—Machine picked in November. in da 
Draughon, Whitakers, N. C. ’ 








Buy Your Seed Peanuts Now—A choice lot 

of North Carolina Bunch and Valencias for 
sale, F. P. Latham, Belhaven, N. C, 
“Seed Peanuts—We have a limited supply of 
small N. C. seed peanuts for stock purposes, 
which have been careftiily graded and 
screened, Send P. O. money order for $5 
for 100 pound bag. Address The Edenton 
Peanut Co., Edenton, N. C. 


PEAS 


For Sale—Cowpeas and soy beans. 
Moore, Greenville, N, C. 

















Hall & 





Yor Sale—Pure Iron cowpeas; also baled 
pea hay. Richard T. Pratt, 3randywine, Va, 
an bushels of 
Isenhower 





For Sale Several 
peas, $2 per bushel. 
& Co.. Conover, N C. 


hundred 
New bags, 





Peas, Peas, Peas—For sale—all varieties. 
Trons and Running Speckles a specialty. 
Write for prices, W. H. Franks, Warthen, 
Ga, 








For Sale—Seed cowpeas. Finest and most 
productive known, three dollars bushel, On- 
ion seed also. Satisfaction guaranteed, Jos- 
eph McClamroch, Mocksville, N. C 
a Have 150 Bushels Brabham (The King 
of All Cowpeas)—Planted 2 bushels on 10 
acres; made 150 bushels. Will sell for $3 
bushel next 30 days only. H. FF. Dixon, 
Ellaville, Ga. 











POTATOES 


Before ordering sweet potato plants, write 
D. McFarren, Foley, Ala. 

Get Catalog on Potato Plants, etc.—Book 
orders now. Fred M. Preston, Pine Castle, 
Florida.” 








Sweet Potatoes—Seed for sale. Porto Rico 
Yams, $1 per bushel, f.o.b J. F. Folks, 
Juliette, Fla. fh Soo 

Nancy Hall, Jersey and Porto Rico Swect 
Potato Plants—Write for prices. We Wi 
Morris, Fort Green, Fla, 








For Sale— Seed Potatoes — Irish Cobbler 
and White Bliss, -grown from Maine seed, 
second crop. $3 barrel. Moffitt Farm, High 
Point, N. 





Potato Plants—Nanecy Hall, Porto Rico, 
Improved ‘Providence Red,” Early Triumph 


and Dooly Yams $1.50 per thousand. The 
United Farms, Albany, Ga. 





Fine second crop potatoes for early plant- 
ing. One barrel yielded 118 bushels with ex- 
tremely dry season. $3.50 barrel, f.0o.b. 
D. S. Hayworth, High Point, N. C. 

All Leading, Varieties of Potato Plants— 
$1.50 per thousand; 20,000 and up, $1.40 per 
thousand, Early spring delivery. Refer- 
ence, Ashburn Bank, G. N. Jones, Ashburn, 
Georgia, 








Early Triumph Sweet Potatoes marliest of 
all, yellow skin, great yielder, best keeper. 
One bushel makes 2,000 plants. Seed or 
eating potatoes $3 per 3 bushel crate, Gor- 
don Wilfong, Newton, N. C. 








~ Sweet Potatoes for Sale—Eating and seed; 
sound, well saved, Nancy Hall, Norton Yam, 
Pumpkin Yam, Georgia Buck, Queen, and 
White Yam varieties. Prices quoted on re- 
quest. J. L. Ingold, Hickory, N. C., Route 3, 


Macklin’s Sweet Potato Plants—Orders 
booked for “Norton,” ‘‘Dooley’ or ‘‘Pump- 
kin” Yam, “Sugar Yam,” “Providence,” 
“Triumph” and “Nancy Hall,’’ $1.75 per 
1,000. Catalog free. For other plants see 
separate ad, these columns, Wm. Macklin, 
Dinsmore, Fla. 





Early Triumph Sweet Potato Plants—Ear- 
liest, best producer, best quality; most profit- 
able to grow for market. Price per thousand, 
$1.75; after May Ist, $1.50. By mail add 25c 
for first and cond zone; third zone, 40c; 
fourth zone, 65c; fifth zone, $1, L. T. Rhodes, 
Bay Minette, Ala, 











Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Yam, Dooley Yam, 
and Triumph Potato Slips for Sale—Expect 
to be ready to ship by March’the first. I 
beg to quote parties placing orders during 
December for early shipments, at $1.50 per 
1,000 plants, or $1.25 per 1,000 in 10,000 lots 
or more. Write or wire, W. J. Hawkins, 
Prop., Southern Plant Co., Plant City, Fla. 








Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Yam Plants— 
TI am now booking orders for three miliion 
each. Carefully tied 100 to bunch, wrappec 
with damp moss and guaranteed to satisfy. 
Seed specially grown and inspected. Will 
exchange plants for good stock, Iron, Clay 
and Unknown peas, Cheaper price means 
cheaper plants, One thousand, $1.75; 20 
thousand to 50 thousand ,$1.60; 50 thousand 
and up, $1.50. Write for wholesale prices. 
George A. Shaver, Pavo, Ga. 


STRAWBERRIES 


For Sale—Klondyke Strawberry Piants— 
While they last, at $1.50 per thousand. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Order filled day re- 
ceived, Elroy Bailey, Chadbourn, N, C. 

SUDAN GRASS 




















: Basics ae 

Sudan Grass—Certified seed; none better. 
Thirty cents pound, any quantity. Durham 
Seed House, Durham, N. C 


Pure Sudan Grass Seed—Postpaid, 1 pound, 
50 cents; 7 pounds, up, 40 cents pound, Ad- 
dress, O. Rogers, Ranger, Ga. 

Pure, Reliable Sudan Grass—Fifty cents 
pound; ten pounds, four dollars, postpaid. 
Joe Mitchell, Manager, Sherman, Texas. 














For Sale—Sudan grass seed, 1, 2 and 4 
pound packages. Put up by Best Western 
Seed House. 50c pound, 55c pound, by parcels 
post. Takes 4 pounds to plant an acre, Full 
planting directions with each order. J, T. 
Walker, Seed Broker, Memphis, Tenn, 
‘ WHEAT 
Wheat $1.85 per bushel. C, T. Hamm, To- 
baccoville, N. C. 
MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 
Wanted—A few peas and soy beans. Quote 
prices John C. Moore, Elm City, N. C. 

















~ Cabbage, Collard, Cauliflower, Tomato, and 
Parsley Plants—Ask for price list. Geo. M. 
Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 





Amoor River (evergreen) hedge, 1l-year 
12 to 18 inch, $2.25 per hundred express pre- 
paid. Reynolds Nursery Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. - 








Frost-proof, Early, Sure-heading Cabbage 
Plants—Two thousand for $1.50. Write for 
prices, potato plants. Atlantic Coast Plant 
Co., Youngs Island, S. C. 








Why pay fabulous prices for seed corn, 
when you can buy good prolific field selected, 
reasonable. Also genuine Irish Cobbler seed 
potatoes, N., A. Kinney, Liberty, N. C. ’ 











Seed Sweet Potatoes—Porto Rico, Nancy 
Hall, Triumph and Myers’ Early, $1.25 per 
bushel. , Japanese sugar 


cane, $1 per 100 
stalks. Catalog free. Myers Seed & Plant 
Co., Tifton, Ga, 








Trees—Vines, etc., at 
Don't buy until you get 
our catalog and prices. We can interest 
you, W. 4H. Crawford & Co., Statesville, 
North Carolina. 


Fruit and Shade 
reasonable prices. 





Guaranteed Seed—Sudan 
pound, 10 pounds, $6. Mebane cotton, $1 
per bushel, Other seed. Produced by re- 
sponsible growers. T. W. Buell, Sales Man- 


grass, 75c per 





ager, Denton County Experiment Associ- 
ation, Krum, Texas. 
Seeds for Sale—Clovers, grasses, pasture 


mixture, soja beans, peas of all kinds, Essex 
rape, Sudan grass, lespedeza seed, Irish po- 
tatoes, onion sets, cane seed. All kinds of 
vegetable seed. Seed corn and cotton, etc. 
Kirby Seed So., Gaffney, S, C. 





Uncle Sam Cotton Seed and Mosby Pro- 
lific Corn have won the famous silver tro- 
phies, cotton and corn growing records of 
the United States. Cotton seed one dollar 
and half, less carload; one dollar bushel car- 
load; corn three dollars bushel, f, 0, b. Wade 
Seed Farm, Alexander City, Ala. 


Macklin’s Plants—Tomato, and pepper, 
grown exclusively from the finest specially 
selected seed. By express: 500, $1.50; 1,000, 
$2.50. By mail, 60c per 100. Egg plants in 
March, same price, Cabbage, lettuce, beet 
and onion, by express, 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; 
5,000, $5. By mail 40c per 100. Sweet pota- 
to plants, see separate ad, these columns, 
Catalog free. Wm. Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 








Seeds for Sale or Exchange—Sea Island 
wilt immune; won first prize at National 
Corn Exposition, Texas, 1914; used by U. 
S. Dept. of Agriculture on its Demonstra- 
tion farms in Georgia and Florida. Long 
staple Upland—Allen 1%, Hartsville 1%, 
Keenan 134; wilt immune; only a few bush- 
els left; first on the market. Corn: on the 
ear or shelled. After investigation the .U. 
S. Department of Agriculture says, “Its av- 
erage places it second in our whole series 
of tests, but sometimes it has been first, 
and it never yields poorly. Its range of 
adaptation is very wide and this makes it 
particularly desirable for general distribu- 
tion.” Berkshire pigs entitled to register. 
Wanted: Velvet beans, spring oats, soy 
beans. Ground artichoke. Special rates to 
Farmers’ Union. , Write for prices and terms 
of exchange. J. Swinton Whaley, Edisto 
Island, Ss, Ci 


| ___MISCELLANEOUS __ | 


Shepherd Dog for Sale, Also Typewriter. 
TT, S. Kincaid, Salisbury, N. ‘C. 











Pure 
pound, 


tobacco dust, any 
B. C. Dillion, Hs 


Concrete Silos last forever. Let us send our 
prices. Carolina Silo Co., Salisbury, N. C, 
Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 
pounds, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, S. C, 
Educated Young Men Earn Scholarships— 
Collecting names prospective students. Qual- 
ifications, reference, stamp. Piedmont Busi- 
ness College, Lynchburg, Va. 


Home Canners—All sizes. Used by WU. S. 
yovernment Schools, Girls’ Clubs, Collabo- 
rators and Farmers everywhere. For catalog 
and special offer, write Royal Home Canner 
Co., Dept. 24, Chattanooga, Tenn, 


quantity, 10c 
rdy, Va. 
































Broad, Strong Courses—Superior advant- 
ages, Board at low rates. Twenty-two 
former students with one corporation. Write 
for literature. Virginia Commervial & 
Shorthand College, Inc., Lynchburg, Va, 





300kkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Tel- 
egraphy, Penmanship, Civil Service, ete. 
Western Union supplies main line wires 
| used, Expert instructors, We please you, 
Spence’s Business School, Goldsboro, N. C, 


Tomato Club 








Workers—Send me_ your 
name and I will send you prepaid one Slade 
Plant Protector. Get your tomatoes started 
early without danger from frost. Send for 
your sample today. L. N, Slade, Durham, 
North Carolina. 

Buy a Feather Bed and Save Mattress 
Bills—Write for our wonderful combination 
offer on feather beds, pillows, blankets, 
comforts, etc., at low prices. Also premium 
proposition. Agents wanted, Sanitary Bed- 
ding Co., Dept. 300, Charlotte, N. C. 





More Money for Cream—All railroads lead 
to Greensboro the place that offers you a 
market for your surplus cream, Highest 
| market price paid at all times for butter fat. 
Prompt settlement. If interested, write the 
Guilford Creamery Co., Greensboro, N. C. 








Preserve Your Buildings—Barn floors, raf- 
ters, joists, shingle roofs, silos, and fence 
posts will rot and cost money to replace, 
Reeves Wood Preserver will at least double 
their service, without doubling their first 
cost. Write for full information. The Reeves 
Company, Dept. F., New Orleans; La, 
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$195 





Buys Rapid Cutting 
Modern Saw Mill 





ITH this outfit you can turn your wood lot into dollars—har- 
Have you a lot of standing tim- 

ber on your place that is earning you nothing? 
resolve right now to turn it into cash. A 16 foot log, 14 inches thick 
Ten such logs make 1,000 feet of lum- 
ber. You can figure for yourself what your profits will be. 


vest a valuable lumber crop. 


will make 100 feet of lumber. 


outfit will saw 3,000 feet a day. 


penses. 
and Dogs. 


Box100, 


(Main Office and Factory, Waynesboro, Pa,) 





Can be run with 10 horse- power. 


Every Labor-Saving Improvement 


Frick Mills have every attachment provided to increase the outputand reduce operating ex- 
Variable Feed—Quick Gig Back—Self-oiling Pivoted Mandrel Boxes—Universal Elis 
Every mill tested before shipment and covered by strongest guarantee. 


THE FRICK COMPANY 





If so, why not Frick 
Engines 
Threshers 
Saw-Mills 


Perfected by 36 
yrs. experience ful- 
ly described in our 


Catalog 

Sent Free 
Upon 

Request 


This 


Salisbury, N. C. 














LT) -PAQKE 


H The semi-steel wheels 
It Pulverizes have “‘V”’ shaped edges 
and the rear wheels come half way between 
the front ones. No lumps are missed. 


The weight presses out the 
It Packs eracks and air spaces left by 
turning the furrows, or by frost, so that seeds 
and roots are always closely packed in moist 


soils. 

The rear wheels split the 
It Mulches ridges left by the front 
wheels, and work the surface over like a 
cultivator. 


The Durham Culti-Packer is a Roller Bear- 


ing Machine easily handled by two horses. 
In stock in every State. 
















Read the experience 
of other farmers in 
fitting their fields. 


FREE BOOK 
“‘SoilSense’’ 


- 40 Pages—lIllus- 

trated. 
Write before 
you forget 
it. 


(Trade Mark) 


i 












Transplanter. 


None better, none more simple. 
Sold by Dealers. 
Rawlings Implement Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 
Manufacturers also of 


Rowland Chilled Plows, 
Disc Markers and 
Weeders. 





HONEY 
Null’s Famous Melilotus Honey—10 pound 
pail, prepaid any Southern Express Com- 


pany’s Office for $1.35. W. D. Null, Demop- 
olis, Ala, 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Wed - 
rtp tn rience aaogatasrerttne eoare 
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Guilford County Farms for Sale—J, A. 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 


Fine Bright Tobacco Farm—100 acres, 
good 4-room house, one good log house, 2 
good new tobacco barns, one packing house, 
one pit. 50 acres in good timber, 3% miles 
of good market. $1.800. Address Box 51, 
Burkeville, Va. 





Fine Virginia farm lands for sale, especi- 
ally adapted to grain, grass, clover, cotton, 
tobacco, and stock raising. Splendid river 
farm of 583 acres, price $11,000, has good 
buildings, fenced and _ cross-fenced, 900 
acres, price $10,000, has good buildings. 227 


acres at $5,500, has good buildings and fine 
orchard, 223 acres, price $6,500, also good 


buildings. 218 acres, price $5,500, buildings 
fairly good. Write today for particulars and 
descriptive catalorue, Jeffreys, Hester & 
Company, Chase City, Virginia. : 





Farm for Sale Cheap—About 200 acres in 
bright tobacco section. Owner, Route 4, Box 
61, Keysville, Va. 





If you want big bargain in farm lands, 
write for our booklet. Washington-Beaufort 
Land Company, Washington, N. C. 





sig Bargain—80-acre farm, 2 miles best 
shipping point in Virginia, Fenced, hog 
proof fence into ten fields with running wa- 
ter, partly down in alfalfa and rye. New 4- 
room bungalo, new big barn, stable, out- 
houses, good tenement houses, 2 large young 
horses worth $350, harness, wagon, imple- 
ments, 24 head of sheep, 3 head of hogs, 
chickens, ete. $3.850. Write J. H. Bolton, 
Burkeville, Va. 





Mobile & Ohio R. R. Lands in Alabama 
and Mississippi—480 acres, 7 miles west of 
Chunchula, Mobile County, Alabama; best 
quality pine land soil, and fine running 
stream; for general farming, stock-raising, 
Satsuma oranges, pecans, ete.; price, as a 
whole, $11.50 an acre, Also tracts of 40 
acres up to 10,000 acres, $4 per acre and up. 
Address, Geo, Kilborn, President, -Ala. Land 
& Dev. Co., 409 N. Royal St., Mobile, Ala- 
bama, Bell Phone 957-J. 

The Red Clay, Dark Sandy Loam Lands of 
the Great Southern Lumber Co., now on the 
market, at $10 per acre, on easy terms, and 
4 per cent interest, is your opportunity to 
engage in general farming and stock raising. 
Hogs and cattle are in great demand and 
thrive on these lands, Under our Rural 
Credit System, we can advance you building 





material on long-time payments. For fur- |} 
ther information, write, Great Southern 








Lumber Co., Department C. L., P. O. Box, 
128, Bogalusa, La, 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


Eggs for Sale—Rose Comb Reds. W. C. 
Vincent, Greenville, N. C. 

Seed Corn—Goodman’s Prolific—$2.50 bush- 
el; $1 peck. Jno, K. Goodman, Mt, Ulla, N. CG. 











I have a few farms to sell at right price. 
Let me know your wants, W. A. Strother, 
Perry, Ga. 





For Sale—Five 





hundred bushels Toole- 
Covington wilt-resistant cotton seed. One 
dollar per bushel f.o.b, P. K, Bowman, 


Dalzell, S. ¢ 





Highland Giant Strain Bronze Turkeys— 
All first prize and champion winners. Flocks 
headed by 48, 52, 58-pound toms. Write for 
circular, Fair View Poultry Farm, Geor- 
giana, Alabama, 





Cleveland Big Boll Cotton—$1 per bushel. 
4 years careful field selection; 40 per cent 
lint from dry cotton last crop. Had many 
orders last spring after supply was exhaust- 
ed. Spring Valley Stock Farm, T. P. Ham- 
rick, Proprietor, Shelby, N. C., Route 4, 





White Orpington Eggs—Attention Poultry- 
men, First pullets, Charlotte, Spartanburg, 
Shelby, Raleigh. All produced from my yards 
season, “The great winter laying 

Mating booklet free. Write L. C. 

Henrietta, Cc. 





100,000 Baby Chicks for Sale—Young strain 

Single Comb White Leghorns only. Delivery 
February to July. Hatches coming out every 
week. 10c each in quantities of 25 or more. 
Order now and raise early fall and winter 
layers. Hatching eggs, $5 per 100, or $3 per 
50. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Office 
1723 Ave. E, Ensley, Ala, ; 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


OFFICES: 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





TO EITHER O 


yh eg Sess ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRES 
FICE TERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER 
MINGHAM, ALA, UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 38, 


SED 
AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
1879. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: 
years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


Leng- 
two years, $1.60; three 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 

One old subscriber and one new subscriber, 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


if sent together, can 
A club of three 








Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











CASH PRIZES FOR FARM EXPERIENCE LETTERS 


N CONNECTION with our great 

“Diversification and Independence” 
series, we offer each week a prize of 
$2.50 for the best experience letter 
any reader sends us on the subject 
discussed in that issue, and $1 for 
each of the three next best letters 
that we publish, no matter how short. 
Following are the lists of subjects on 
which prize letters are wanted, to- 


gether with the dates by which they 
should be mailed us: 


Subject—Fighting Crop Pests: 
gous Diseases, ete. Mail 
March 3. 

Subject—Care and Feeding Farm Work Stock 
This Season, Mail articles by March 10, 


Insects, Fun- 
articles by 


Mail articles in envelopes marked 
“Diversification Contest,” care of The 
Progressive Farmer. 





GET YOUR LETTERS IN ON TIME 





We simply had to put dozens of Live-at-Home letters in the 
waste basket because they got here too late for consideration, 


and every week we are having similar experiences. 


Some 


letters reach us after the paper they are intended for is actually 


off the press. 


Watch our announcement each week and be sure to get 
your letter or article here on time. 





ISN’T THIS THE ANSWER? 





Dear Editor: 

“Times are hard, as you know— 
I haven’t sold but half my cotton 
and I don’t want to go into debt, 
so I guess I'll have to let you stop 
my paper.” 


The above is the letter I have been 
thinking of writing you, but the more 
I thought of it the harder seemed the 
thought of being without my old 
friend and heIpmate, The Progressive 
Farmer. Then, too, I am beginning to 
realize that now I need my “old pal” 
more than ever before, because in 
getting away from all-cotton farming 
and going into work that I know less 
about, one single mistake would cost 
me more than a ten years’ subscrip- 


tion. Therefore, realizing how much 
it might cost me to be without the 
advice and guidance that I get for 
less than two cents a week, I said to 
my wife: “I guess you are right, as 
you usually are. We can’t afford not 
to have The Progressive Farmer this 
year.” 

So here’s a $1 bill. Please mark me 
ahead a year and keep the paper 
coming. I can’t even afford to miss 
one issue. 

“Diversification and Independence 
in 1915,” is going to be my slogan, too 
—I am waiting for the next install- 
ment. 

Wishing you great success, 

Your loyal friend, 


I am, 








Use Keeling-Easter’s Soluble Carbon- - 
ate Agricultural Oyster Shell Limey 


A soil essential that is available the FIRST YEAR. Made from finely- 


ground oyster shells, analyzing a high percentage of carbonate. 
Oyster Shell Lime sweetens the soil, releases the potash in the ground, 
feeding the plants, and increases the crops at little expense. 


shows Potash, Phdsphate and Ammonia. 


Thoroughly Tested on All Crops 


K.-E. Oyster Shell Lime produces quick results and gives entire satisfac- 
Thousands of prosperous farmers will use no other. 
Preferable to ground lime-stone, which‘is said to require a much longer 

i The war makes commercial potash 
Oyster Shell Lime releases and utilizes the potash already 
Write for information and prices 


tion every time. 


time to become soluble in the soil. 
scarce—K.-E. 
in the ground, at 1-10th the usual cost. 
today. 


K.-E. 
Analysis 


Quaranteed 
Analysis 
a fp 





KEELING-EASTER CO., Inc., 


NORFOLK, - 


VIRGINIA. 








Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new sub- 
scription for one year each if sent in to- 
gether; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








Save your papers and get a binder. 





HUSTLER SAW MILL 


Fastest, best mill made 
—durable, light run- 
ning, has Hustler vari- 
able belt feed, steel 
neo head blocks and 
dogs, wire 

cable drive. 
SALEM IRON 

: WORKS 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Columbia, S. C. 
Address nearest point. 


Capacity ; 
4M to 30M 
Per Day 


Before you buy get our 
catalog. Describes every 


pert. Send posta' today 





RESULTS OF FERTILIZER EXPER- 
IMENTS IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


Phosphoric Acid the Most Needed 
Element — Thomas Phosphate Not 
Profitable — Nitrogen Especially 
Needed for Corn 


OUR years’ results of the fertilizer 

experiments conducted by Clemson 
College at the Coast Experiment Sta- 
tion at Summerville, S. C., show a 
number of interesting features. These 
experiments are being conducted on 
the Portsmouth soil series and should 
hold good for a large portion of the 
Coastal Plain region of the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

A test of the various fertilizer ele- 
ments shows that phosphorus is a 
limiting factor for both corn and cot- 
ton. Three sources of phosphorus 
were compared on a money value 
basis. This basis was fixed at the pre- 
vailing market price in the spring of 
1910. Since that time the price of acid 
phosphate has declined, while the 
price of Thomas phosphate and of 
ground phosphate rock has increased. 

For the four-year period, acid phos- 
phate has Ied in profits, both alone 
and in combination on cotton, and 
when applied in a complete fertilizer 
on corn. 

When applied alone or in combina- 
tion with potash or nitrogen, the 
ground phosphate rock has proved 
more profitable the last two years. 
However, when both nitrogen and 
potash are applied the results were 
in favor of the acid phosphate for the 
last two years as well as for the four- 
year period, in every case. This would 
indicate the accumulation of a re- 
serve supply of phosphorus, which 
slowly becomes available, where the 
ground rock phosphate is applied. 

The use of Thomas phosphate on 
corn proved particularly unprofitable. 
Thomas phosphate has_ generally 
proved profitable when applied to 
cotton, but acid phosphate has prov- 
ed more profitable. 

Experiments conducted at various 
stations, notably Ohio and Illinois, 
show that ground phosphate rock is 
most profitable when applied along 
with animal manure. In these tests 
at Summerville we applied acid phos- 
phate and Thomas phosphate in com- 
plete fertilizers along with stable ma- 
nure. The results favor the use of 
the acid phosphate. 

The test with acid phosphate to de- 
termine the most profitable formula 
for cotton indicates that a formula 
consisting of 8 per cent phosphoric 
acid, 3 per cent ammonia, and 6 per 
cent potash gives the best results; 
that is, plant food mixed in this rela- 
tive proportion. 

A formula approximating 10 per 
cent phosphoric acid, nitrogen equiv- 
alent to 4 per cent ammonia, and 4 per 
cent potash gave best results for 
corn, 

Experiments conducted to deter- 
mine the most profitable amount of 
ground phosphate rock to apply 
showed the greatest profit from the 
smallest application. This is probably 
due to the fact that the amount of 
phosphorus brought into availability 
is largely determined by the amount 
of decaying organic matter present. 

A comparison of the most profitable 
plot from each source of phosphorus 
showed acid phosphate in the lead. 

The time of application of the ni- 
trogen seems to be of great import- 
ance for the corn crop. The top- 
dressers gave us good results when 
applied to corn that was between 
knee high and hip-high; and to cotton 
about the time that the squares begin 
to form. 

Stable manure gave larger money 
value returns applied to cotton than 
when applied to corn. This result was 
particularly striking. 

The use of an organic source of ni- 
trogen gave much better results un- 
der both corn and cotton than did the 
use of an inorganic source. 

In connection with muriate of pot- 
ash, organic nitrogen gave good re- 
sults on cotton. Nitrogen and potash, 
irrespective of source, gave poor re- 
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sults applied to corn, stressing the 
importance of phosphorus. 

A portion of the nitrogen derived 
from an organic source and a portion 
from an inorganic source, in connec- 
tion with muriate of potash, gave the 
best results obtained from these two 
elements for both corn and cotton. 

Acid phosphate and nitrogen gave 
good results applied to corn—a facet 
worthy of consideration in the pres- 
ent season of high-priced potash. 
Acid phosphate and stable manure 
proved much more profitable for cot- 
ton than for corn; another combina- 
tion that may be used to advantage 
during the scarcity of potash salts. 

The experiments with varying 
amounts of potash indicate that corn 
is not helped as much as is cotton by 
the application of a high percentage 
of notash. 2. G.. ISR 
Chemist, S. C. Experiment Station. 





Which—A Bale Per Acre or Three 
Acres Per Bale? 


(Concluded from page 9, this issue) 


will be a market for livestock, be- 
cause they can walk to market or can 
be shipped profitably to markets al- 
ready established. It is because we 
have always wanted to sell every- 
thing off the farm and put nothing 
back that we must now, in order to 
make profitable crops, use the ex- 
pensive part of commercial fertiliz- 
ers. If we had not insisted in putting 
the whole 100 acres in cotton, but had 
devoted 25 to 50 acres of it to grow- 
ing soil-improving and food-produc- 
ing crops, we would not now have to 
use 200 pounds of cottonseed meal in 
the fertilizer suggested by Mr. Dun- 
lap, and would thereby save half the 
cost. 


But if our lands need fertilizers and 
they are profitable, both of which 
facts have been abundantly proved, it 
is just as rational to refuse to use 
fertilizers now, because we have been 
guilty of bad farming practices in the 
past, as it would be to let the mule 
starve for lack of feed simply because 
we have been guilty of bad farming 
practices in not growing sufficient 
corn and hay to feed our livestock. 

We would have our farmers pro- 
duce a bale of cotton to the acre, and 
use fertilizers to do so if they are 
necessary and profitable; but we 
hope our friends will not assume that 
we would have them produce 37,000,- 
000 bales of cotton, simply because we 
planted 37,000,000 acres in 1914 to 
grow our 16,000,000 bales. We would 
have our farmers grow the bale to 
the acre, all right, and when they do 
this, there will be no law against de- 
voting the balance of the cotton acre- 
age, 22,000,000 acres, to raising the 
horses, mules, hay, meat, corn and 
other supplies which we have been 
buying from other sections for the 
last 50 years with cotton produced at 
the rate of 180 pounds of lint per 
acre, 


While I am entirely unable to un- 
derstand the “reasoning” which Jeads 
Mr. Dunlap and others to assume 
that the whole 100 acres must be 
planted in cotton, although as much 
cotton and more money can be made 
on a smaller acreage by better farm- 
ing methods, among which is the in- 
telligent use of commercial liz- 
ers; still, as to my I would rather 
plant 75 cotton than 100 
acres; 1 doing I can make as 
much cotton and more money, as Mr. 
Dunlap has shown I can, even if I 
have to forego the > pleasure e of culti- 
vating the other 25 acres, for which I 
get nothing except the pleasure of 


covering more ground. 


ferti 
self 
acres in 
if by so 


RECLEANING TOBACCO SEED 
FREE 


[N 1910, the North Caro 
Agriculture beg? 

seed for the 

son for this 

to advise the tobacco 

to take advantage of opportunity, 
once, to get their seed cleaned free 
charge. Address the Division of Botany, 
State Department of Agriculture, Raleigh, 
N. C., and put name and address of sender 
inside the package. 
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SYRUP MAKING ON THE SMALL FARM 


Fertilization and Cultivation of the Cane—Necessity for Establish- 
ing Markets—Making the Syrup, and the Necessity for Producing 


a Uniform Grade of Goods 


By G. E. Nesom, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


duced as a forage crop in connect- 

ion with diversified farming as to 
require but little commendation. 
However, the syrup-producing varie- 
ties might be more extensively plant- 
ed with a view to using them in part 
for syrup making, especially in the 
sections where sorghum syrup is pre- 
ferred for table use. This will apply 
to a large part of North Alabama, 
the hill sections of Tennessee, North 
Georgia, the Piedmont regions of 
North and South Carolina, Virginia, 
and Kentucky. Cincinnati is quite 
a center for the sale of sorghum syr-+ 
up, and some other cities, like Chica- 
go, frequently take it in lots up to 
100,000 gallons. 

Louisiana sugar cane can be grown 
to advantage only in a strip along the 
Gulf Coast, varying in width up to 
100 miles or more. It is not grown to 
any considerable extent in Louisiana 
above the mouth of Red River, though 
planted in a small way for syrup 
making as far north as Shreveport. 
This crop is better suited to bottom 
and heavy clay lands having a high- 
water-holding power than to the 
lighter, drier types of soil, though 
heavy yields are sometimes made on 
sandy lands when rainfall is abund- 
ant during the late summer. Cairo in 
southwest Georgia is probably the 
greatest sugar cane center in the 
lighter types of soil, though it is be- 
ing grown to a greater extent every 
year in coast sections of Mississippi, 
Alabama, all over Florida, and along 
the Atlantic coast in Georgia and 
South Carolina. 

In those regions where it grows 
well, cane is worthy of careful con- 
sideration as a crop to be grown ina 
small way in a rotation both for syr- 
up making and for stock feeding. It 
has been thoroughly tried out in Lou- 
isiana and other states for making sil- 
age, and has proved very satisfactory 
when cut fine and liberally watered 
while being put into the silo. The 
most economical use of it is to grind 
the body of the stalks for syrup, and 
cut off a liberal portion of the imma- 
ture upper end of the stalks with the 
tops, which should be hauled while 
green and before frost to the silo, 
where they can be cut and put up for 
silage just as corn, with the additional 
requirement of a reasonable applica- 
tion of water. 


Plenty of Water and Fertilizer Re- 
quired 


G isced as 3 is now so widely pro- 


LL these types of cane make the 

best yields when grown on land 
where the water supply is abundant, 
though the land must be well drain- 
ed. Nearly every farm has some 
piece of heavy bottom or clay land 
where ribbon cane can be grown to 
good advantage, though it should not 
be replanted on the same land two 
years in succession unless heavily 
manured. When sugar cané is grown 
near enough the coast so that the 
stubble can be left the second year it 
should be liberally fertilized. Plenty 
of vegetable matter will tend to hold 
moisture longer in times of drouth. 
All of the canes are ravenous feeders, 
and as the yield of syrup and forage 
are the determining factors in grow- 
ing them they should always be made 
to produce at least a reasonable ton- 
nage. They will grow well on new 
land, or follow a heavy crop of weeds 
and grass to good advantage. 

Marketing the Syrup 

Se arrangements should be made 

for handling the syrup before the 
crop is planted, as otherwise serious 
losses may result. It is said that the 
Syrup consumed in the South from 
Texas to the Atlantic coast south of 
Tennessee and North Carolina is 
worth about $4,000,000 per annum, and 
in former years a large part of this 


was pure cane syrup, made by grind- 
ing the cane grown on small farms 
with horse power mills and evaporat- 
ing it in open, direct fired pans; but 
for the last several years a large part 
of the syrup so made has gone to the 
larger canning factories where it has 
been blended and mixed with corn 
syrup, refiner’s syrup and molasses, 
and has been freely sold in grocery 
stores to the same farmers who pro- 
duced it. 

Each man who makes syrup on his 
farm has a standard of making differ- 
ent from his néighbor, and it takes 
but little observation to show that 
even the same man makes a different 
article each day. When these irregu- 
lar lots of syrup are packed in cans 
and put on the market, the ‘buyer is 
never sure of getting two alike, and 
this is the greatest difficulty in the 
way of canning syrup on the farm for 
the wholesale grocery trade. This, 
however, does not seriously militate 
against the canning of syrup for 
home use and for local sale where 
the maker has or can establish a rep- 
utation for a good grade. But in or- 
der to hold trade once gained, he 
must rigidly follow the methods 
which have given him the best pro- 
duct, and reject for canning purposes 
any that is not up to standard in 
body, color and flavor, the three qual- 
tities that together determine the 
value of a syrup. 


How to Make Good Syrup 


N ORDER to secure a high-grade 

and uniform quality of syrup, the 
maker must follow certain rules from 
the planting of the cane to the selling 
of the syrup. Select land well suited 
to the growth of the crop, prepare it 
well, give it early and thorough culti« 
vation until the cane shades the land, 
so as to prevent weeds from growing 
among it. Land on which cane will 
not fully shade the ground by mid- 
summer is not well suited to its 
growth. 

Apply the fertilizer early in the 
spring, and later give one or two top 
dressings if desired, but avoid fertil- 
izing late in the season, as that tends 
to produce a green, sappy cane that 
will not make a good grade of syrup. 
Late rains tend also to keep the cane 
green too long to give the highest 
quality of syrup. 

In most sections suited to the 
growth of sugar cane it does not ma- 
ture sufficiently to make a good grade 
of syrup much before the first of No- 
vember, though in some sections it is 
customary to cut a little cane and 
make it into syrup early in October. 
Just as soon as there is a_ slight 
change to cool weather the cane 
stops growing and begins to ma- 
ture. When the juice will regis- 
ter 8 or 9 degrees by the Beaume 
hydrometer, which every sugar and 
syrup maker should have, the cane is 
in good condition to grind. The cane 
should be milled before it freezes, or 
within a week after freezing, as oth- 
erwise it will make a sour syrup of 
low grade. If there is prospect of a 
freeze the cane can be cut down with 
the fodder on and windrowed with 
the butts next to the ground, and may 
be left there if necessary until the 
end of December or later, unless an 
unusually low temperature occurs. 

The greatest source of loss to the 
small grower of cane is in low mill 
extraction of juice, especially when 
using the cheaper kinds of horse 
power mills. They should be kept 
screwed up tight and from time to 
time tested to see if they are getting 
a reasonable amount of juice from the 
cane. Good cane contains from 87 to 
90 per cent of juice, and any good 
mill should extract at least 60 per 
cent of the weight of the cane. This 
can be tested by weighing out 100 or 


200 pounds of cane, cleaning out the | 
mill, running the weighed cane | 
through, and catching the bagasse on | 
a wagon sheet, after which it can be | 
weighed. If the weight of the ba- | 
gasse is more than 40 pounds per hun- 
dred pounds of cane ground, the mill 
is not doing good work. With any | 
good steam power mill it should run! 
down to 30 or 25 pounds per hundred. | 

There are two ways of clarifying | 
the juice—by skimming while evapor- | 
ating, and by heating and settling. | 
The first method is too well known | 
to require description, but the latter 
is not so well understood. It is easier | 
to use this method when the syrup | 
maker has a steam evaporator, but it | 
can be done with an open evaporator | 
over a furnace. Provide several bar- | 
rels fitted with wooden or brass fau- 
cets so arranged that they will all 
empty into a wooden trough used to | 
conduct the juice into the juice end of | 
the evaporator. 


lasses gate at the discharge end so 
that the boiling juice will run just 
fast enough to come to boiling point 
before flowing out. Bail this hot juice 
into the first barrel until it is full, 
leave this perfectly quiet for one hour 
while filling the succeeding barrels. 

When enough juice has been boiled 
to fill all the barrels, follow the last 
raw juice through the evaporator 
with clear juice drawn off from the 
first barrel of boiled and settled juice, | 
which should be boiled and skimmed 
in the usual way until made into syr- 
up. Juice can be drawn from each 
barrel in succession as long as it runs 
clear, after which the skimmings us- 
ually taken off in the evaporators will 
be found in the bottom of the barrel, 
which can be washed out and made 
ready for another settling. Daily 
washing and thorough cleanliness in 
the evaporators, juice barrels, and 
mill are essential to the best results. 

The syrup should be evaporated to 
a density of 34 to 35 degrees Beaume 
while hot, and cooled in a shallow 
tank before putting into barrels. 
When it is desired to put it up in 
cans it should be packed as hot as 
possible and sealed at once. The cans 
should be kept clean, dry, and free 
from dust by protecting them from 
contamination, rather than by wash- 
ing and drying. 

Ifthe syrup is to be offered for sale, 
it is best to label the cans with the 
nature of contents, and the name and 
address of the syrup maker. 





Cowpeas Are Great for Making 
Humus 


EAS are the principal humus-mak- 
ing crop with us, and we use them 
in every available spot. Even in our 
vegetable garden in late summer 
when the winter vegetable plot is 


Put the raw juice | 
into the evaporator in the usual way, | 
bring it to a boil, and open the mo- | 





through with spring and summer veg- 
etables it is sowed to peas and the 
vines turned under when winter veg- | 
etables are planted. Peas are planted 
in drill on corn rows between the 
stalks of corn and a row of peas 
between rows of corn. Heretofore 
we have planted peas in skips on cot- | 
ton rows, but we expect to plant a 
row of peas between the rows of cot- 
ton. We plant peas in our sorghum | 
and peanut patches and the past year 
raised fine crops on our melon patch 
and it proved so profitable that we 
expect to continue the same plan. 

Melon hills are eight feet apart 
each way, so we grew Irish potatoes 
between the melon rows, and at the 
last cultivation of the melons we 
sowed Whippoorwill peas broadcast. 
The potatoes were dug by hand. Later 
the peavines were plowed under and 
in October the ground was again 
broken and turnips and oats sown 
broadcast. 

We sowed some lespedeza last year, 
also rye and wheat, but in connec- 
tion with these crops, which we hope 
to be able to plant more extensively 
in the future, we shall cling to peas as 
our most valuable humus-making 
crop. MRS. L. E. ARMOUR, 

Pleasant Hill, La. 
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Planet Jr 


Seeder:Horse noe 


The farm and garden tools that 
Save your time, lighten your labor, 
and get bigger crops—the longest- 

lasting and most economical 
implements made. Fully 
. guaranteed. 


No. 4 Planet Jr Combined 
Hill and Drill Seeder, 
Wheel Hoe, Culti- 


vator, and Plow 


Soon pays for itself in the family garden 
as well as in the larger acreage. Sows all 
garden seeds (in drills or in hills), plows 
opens furrows and covers them, hoes and 
cultivates quickly 
and easily all 
through the 
season. 


tee : 

Stronger, better-made, and capable of a 
greater variety of work than any other cul- 
tivator made. Non-clogging steel wheel. 
eee — 6 frame 
make it run steady. justable for both 
depth and width, 

72-page Catalog (168 illustrations) free 

Describes 55 tools including Seeders, Wheel Hoes, 
Horse Hoes, H , Orchard- and Beet-Culti 4 
Hore H pee Bie ye tt Ah ard- and Beet-Cultivators, 


SL ALLEN & CO ___ Box 1107B Phila Pa 
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Sy a ae 

“a Wig nw ~ 

(> THE COST 

-» ith the - ers’ 

ni (emeni ile 4+ Une. 

fon Makes tile 3 to 8 inches in 
diameter, 124% inches lon 
Machine used by U. 8. Di 


e ep 
Make Your Own of Agriculture. | Makes per- 
Drain Tile alan oF Koos 500 to 1200 


S rs 7 or wf 500 to 1 
er day and or power. 
ave 75% nee Sees powel 


5 5 
TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL! 
Direct from factory to you. Drainage book con- 
taining much valuable information free. Write 


FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE C0. 
Box 110 St Johns, Michigan. 
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Getting ahead is 
largely amatter of pro- 
“ape by the success 
ofothermen. But 

you must watch 

the fellows 


of the pre- 
gressive 
farmers read 


The Breeder’s Gazette 
Room 1127 , 542 S$. Dearborn St,, Chicago. M. 


SCIENTIFIC 
MIXED Wie 


MILL 
Grinds hay and two kinds of 
grain at one operation, such as 
Alfalfa, Clover, Cowpea Hay, 
/ Head Kaffir, etc., separately or 
mixed with Ear Corn, Shelled 
j Corn, Oats, Barley, Rye, ete. 
| Capacity, 500 Ibs. hay perhour. Corn, 
20 to 30 bushels per hour. Small grains 
in proportion. 4to 8 horse power. 


A BALANGED RATION 


Means cheaper feeding and better, healthier 
stock. Write for complete catalog describing 
14 sizes of Power and Sweep Mills. 


The Bauer Bros. Co., Box 67 Springfield, Ohio. 
Less Work 


By using low “‘Elec- 
tric”? steel wheels on 
your old running 
gear or us 

ing our 


fan 


repairs—steel w 











Save high lifts, get light- 

er draft, prevent rutting, save money in 
eels do not dry out or rot. 

Write today for free catalog on wagons and wheels, 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 59 Elm St., Quincy, ill, 


BLACK MOLASSES 


Best and Cheapest Stock Food. 
50-gallon barrel for $6. 
Write for delivered price on large lots. 
The J. J. GARVEY Co., 
Dept. P.F.. NewOrleans, La. 




















Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 





Send For This Big Instructive Book. 


To Every American Farmer. 


The first page of this great book will set you to 
thinking. 


It tells things in a different light. It will open 
your eyes to immense possibilities—from both a prac- 
tical and a pleasure standpoint. 


It is not a pretty, useless piece of literature but a 
highly practical and useful book of solid information. 


It gets right down to earth. It tackles and 
offers a solution for some of the very things you are up 
against. 


It proves the great economy of having an auto- 
mobile on the farm. In fact itgoesfurther. It actually 
proves that nowadays to be without one is, in most 
cases, an extravagance. 


‘* How often have you come in from the 
fields after a hard day’s labor anticipating 
an evening of relaxation previously planned. 
Perhaps there is @ social tonight. Possibly 
the Grange is meeting. Possibly there is a 
good show in town. Maybe you want to 
get some information from Jones about that 
new dairy feed he is so enthusiastie about.’’ 


‘* But after the cheres are done and the 
supper cleared away, you think of the effort 
needed to go out. You think of hitching up the 
tired horses. You taink of the long drive, 
the late return home. You think ef putting up 
the horses, perhaps bedding them—all in the 
dim light of a lantern.’’ 


‘* You think of all these things and then, 
tired already from your day’s toil, you decide 
not to go. You need recreation, but the effort 
required to get it is too great, So you stay 
home.’’ 


Other Interesting Chapters Are: 


‘* A Broader, Brighter Life for the Women- 
folks.’’ 


** Better opportunities for the children.’’ 


‘*City advantages without city draw- 
backs.’’ 


** An ever ready aid in your daily work.”’ 


rey a 
MEIER Sina ent ne OAO IEE. OM 


It Means Much 
It’s Free. 


It is written by an authority — a man who has 
lived your life with and without a car — a man who 
knows what he is talking about. 


It should be read by yourself, your wife and 
your children. 


Tell your neighbor to get one, too. 
It is profusely illustrated and very instructive. 


The edition is limited. No second edition will 
be published. 


Fill the coupon out now and mail it at once. 


The day we receive your address we mail this 
book—the most interesting and educating volume of 
its kind ever published. 
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5 Passenger Touring Car 


Model 80, Roadster “ 
Model 80, 4 Passe. Coupe - - 


$1050 Model 81, Roadster 


All prices f. 0. b. Toledo 





5 Passenger Touring Cer 


1600 Delivery Wegon, with clesed body - 895 
Six—Model 82, 7 Pass. Teuring Car 1475 Delivery Wagon, with open body - 850 





Mail The Coupon Today 
The Willys-Overland Company, 
Dept.99 Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 
Please send me free of charge and post paid 
your book entitled ‘‘Why Do You Stay Home? ’’ 


« $795 Name 





P. O. Address 





R. F. D. No.. 











County 














The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio. 








